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Reviews 
Washington’s Writings* 

WE have scarcely ceased to congratulate ourselves on 
the completion of John Bigelow’s stately and exhaustive 
edition of Franklin’s writings, when the first volume of a 
companion edition of Washington comes to hand from the 
same publishers. On the appearance of Vol. I. of the 
Franklin, our state of mind was very much the same, for 
the Putnams had then just completed their edition of Hamil- 
ton which Henry Cabot Lodge prepared. The three enter- 
prises bestow much honor upon publishers and editors alike. 
It is a satisfaction to know that in a commercial sense they 
have been successful, for in the more pleasing and worthy 
sense their success must be as lasting as it is high and de- 
served. 

The writings of Washington were as much in need of 
a new editor as were those of Franklin. In each case the 
original manuscripts had been tampered with seriously, 
and in each there had come to light in recent years a vast 
store of new and significant material. Our demands of edi- 
tors and publishers have much altered since the times of 
Jared Sparks. Textual integrity and the whole story are 
now exacted with relentless precision. Discretion in an edi- 
tor has ceased to have the meaning it had formely, since 
scrupulous devotion to the text has so greatly modified 
the nature and extent of its activity. 

The current custom of abusing Jared Sparks when oppor- 
tunity offers really fails to take sufficient account of this 
change. He lived in times different from ours. Not only 
was he hampered by the limited mass of material then ac- 
cessible, but by the needs and requirements of the public. 
These were of the simplest character. Irving's verdict on 
the charges made by Sparks illustrates this. It is forgotten 
that a volume of Sparks’s ‘ Washington’ sent to a London 
publisher failed to find purchasers, so that many copies of it 
were sold for old paper. For the most part the work of 
Sparks was pioneer work in the truest sense. Wecan only 
appreciate the extent and value of it all when we consider 
the state our history would be in if he had failed to do the 
work which we are now wont to abuse him for not doing 
better. 

It is a pleasure to see that Mr. Ford appreciates the office 
that Sparks really filled and adorned. He makes due ac- 
knowledgment of his own indebtedness to him and he 
recognizes the obstacles that lay in his path. In this he 
is as generous as he is just. Mr. Ford’s own plan, however, 
differs radically from that of Sparks. He has chosen to 
print the writings as they were written. His edition, like 
the portrait Cromwell wanted, gives the writings in their ex- 
act form, ‘warts and all.’ Many departures from correct 
orthography are therefore to be found; many curious struc- 
tures in the way of sentences, and much original punctua- 
tion. Viewed from the standpoints of to-day, positive gains 
must result from this method. What is most important is 
that we shall see Washington far more as he was. There 
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can be no doubt that Sparks’s way deprived the writings of 
a large part of their human interest. The half legendary 
hero that Washington has now become to his countrymen is 
probably to be attributed in no small measure to Jared 
Sparks. He never desired us to see that Washington pos- 
sessed the frailties of his species. As Mr. Ford points out, 
the young colonel doing hard and fruitless service against 
the Indians and French, writes like the experienced man of 
the closing decade of the Eighteenth Century. He appears 
never to have had a youth. All this promises now to be 
changed, and, besides Washington as a patriot, as a soldier 
and as a statesman, we shall see him as a man. Hence we 
shall know him better, and our love, we may be sure, will 
not of necessity undergo any change for the worse. Natural 
intuition teaches us all that every man possesses in his com- 
position a good deal of poor human nature. Paragons of 
virtue and talent adorn works of fiction very acceptably 
sometimes, but in sober actual life their pretensions are re- 
ceived with incredulity. For these reasons alone, apart 
from others more to the taste of scholars, the appearance of 
Mr. Ford’s fourteen beautiful octavos will be watched with 
continuous and undiminished interest. 





“ Scientific Religion ” * 

It is a very noble spirit that pervades this book—a spirit 
of earnest purpose, unselfish aspiration, and intense faith. 
Whatever the dissent, one feels that here is no charlatan, 
and no trifler; neither the pretentious wind-bag, with an eye 
to the ducats, nor the smart and silly fellow, who toys with 
the unknown. The author was not only an accomplished 
man, but also a sincere one, and not only vigorous in his 
grasp of what he held, but also consistent and patient in 
his life. He was under the control of firmly rooted opin- 
ions which a calm and instructed judgment cannot but pro- 
nounce gravely mistaken, yet these were, in his own person, 
hardly more than an erratic mode of justification for 
powerful moral convictions to which he yielded himself 
with rare obedience. 

It would be easy for st.allow criticism to ridicule and trav- 
esty these opinions;—that the unseen world is in close 
present relation with this, and peopled with human beings 
who have passed out of this by death; that these-are united 
in groups according to character and attainment; that there 
is constant interaction between these and men and women still 
living; that this interaction takes place through the actu- 
al intermingling of physical atoms; that for moral growth, 
which means the gradual triumph of love, as the highest 
and best conceivable, we must codperate with the unseen 
persons and groups that are themselves rising and striv- 
ing to lift us also, and must struggle against the infernal ten- 
dencies of those who are degraded and would drag us down; 
that absolute, unhesitating, self-abnegating submission to con- 
science is imperative, to this end; that God, being a Bi-unity, 
comprising in Himself distinctions which we call male and 
female, mankind, in His image, was originally bi-sexual, and 
the separation of these distinctions into male and female in- 
dividuals came with the Fall, and hence lust and all the evil 
forces of heredity; that to recover this lost bi-sexuality, and 
with it purity and holiness, is possible, by codperation, love, 
aspiration, agonizing conflict with passion; that the ‘ Divine 
Feminine’ is the especial embodiment of love, and that the 
office of woman in the recovery of the race is to realize this 
holy affection in the world, and so to be the inspirer and 
guide of man in all efforts for that social redemption which 
all must long for. Much of this sounds grotesque and 
wild, and to some will give: occasion for scoffing. As 
.world-renovating truth, we cannot consider it. But there 
are many pages which no one sensitive to moral impres- 
sions can read without sympathy and elevation. One finds, 


besides, a good deal of unsparing condemnation of the, 
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present constitution of society, and particularly of the 
Church, which is in some respects painfully just. Here the 
author reminds us of Tolstoi; but, like Tolstoi, he was pal- 

bly wrong in some of his most emphatic statements ; and 
in the whole estimate of existing institutions and the life con- 
ditioned by them, particularly in its religious and moral as- 
pects, he was onesided, and thus essentially unfair. Al- 
though like Tolstoi in this, however, his purpose was broad- 
er and less egotistical. He really hoped to renovate, not in- 
deed the church, but at least society. One finds likewise, 
much Biblical interpretation in which the ‘ manifold sense’ 
plays a great part, but this is neither new nor strange. On 
the other hand, there is much force and sanity in the judg- 
ments expressed in regard to spiritualism, hypnotism, etc., 
in their practical bearings. 

It is impossible to lay aside the book without a feeling of 
sadness that so much moral energy should be linked with so 
hopeless a scheme for the salvation of the race. And yet 
the volume may work good in another way, for there is a 
strong stimulus, both mental and ethical, in contact with 
the thought and emotion of this clean-hearted, high-minded 
gentleman. 





“ Master Virgil” * 


To THE Roman Vergil has fallen a lot unlike that of any 
other purely literary character of ancient or modern times. 
Those of great military prowess, like Alexander and Charle- 
magne, and men of singular piety or prominence in matters 
of religion, as in the case of several of the saints, have been 
celebrated in the songs and sayings of the common folk un- 
til their names were surrounded with a halo of myth. Buf 
Vergil, the pure-souled, diffident poet, whose sensitive nature 
shunned notoriety, some centuries after his death became 
the subject of a mass of fabulous stories, which during the 
Middle Ages spread in all parts of Europe and among all 
classes, reflecting his spotless character in a far from enviable 
light. To those who pondered his works he was still the 
matchless poet of pagan Rome. But in popular lore he fig- 
ured now as a profound philosopher, having an almost super- 
natural insight into the systems of nature; now as a prophet, 
pointing in many an utterance to the coming of Christ and 
the advent of a religion of peace; now as a lover, the hero. 
of thrilling and sometimes scandalous adventures; now as 
the defender of Rome, employing against her enemies the 
most marvellous contrivances. Underlying all these views, 
however, and most deeply rooted of all, was the conception 
of Vergil as a wizard, a prince of the Black Art, in league 
with the powers of Evil, the master of grewsome secrets 
and magical formulas, with the aid of which he accomplished 
marvels without number. In more than one circumstance 
the Vergilian legends have much in common with those of 
Dr. Faustus. 

It is surprising that so rich a field as this, especially as 
contributing to a true conception of the manners and spirit 
of the Middle Ages, has been so little worked. It may be 
that the reason lies in the suggestion made by Comparetti in 
the preface to his exhausitive ‘ Virgilio nel Medio Evo,’ that 
scholars too rarely unite a taste for studies in classical and in 
romantic literature ; and so to the student of the real Vergil 
the Vergil of romance has few attractions, while the student 
of the medizval character finds that of the Roman of sec- 
ondary interest. A proper conception of the whole subject, 
however, is only to be gained by an equally careful inves- 
tigation of both its classical and medizval sides. Be that 
as it may, even in German there were merely a few tracts, 
‘presenting certain phases of the theme, until a translation 

of Comparetti’s work, minus the extensive quotations from 
obscure writers, was made by Dr. Hans Duetschke. In 
English, aside from the stories in Thoms’s ‘ Early English 
nia ag Romances,’ and a few references in standard works, 
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there has been practically nothing on the subject up to the 
present time. 

The author of ‘ Master Virgil,’ therefore, introduces us to 
an unhackneyed theme. He has drawn on Comparetti for 
most of his facts, but is in no way ‘indebted to the Italian 
for his method of treatment. Instead of attempting to pre- 
sent the Vergilian myths with scientific fulness, as Compar- 
etti does, he takes up briefly in eight essays their most strik- 
ing phases. On one important point ‘he takes issue, we 
think rightly, with the Italian authority. Comparetti finds. 
the origin of the Vergilian legends in Neapolitan folk-lore, 
losing sight of the fact ‘that the first indication of a knowl- 
edge of these tales in any part of Europe was given in the 
writings of a man (Neckam) who, there is every reason to 
suppose, never was in ‘Italy.’ Our author considers the ~ 
legendary color of the fame of Vergil ‘ not a matter of popu- 
lar impression so much as of literary design’; and he sets 
out to show ‘the relations between the phases of Virgil's: 
character as it appears to his contemporaries and early 
critics, and the various legends.’ His conclusions, if not 
always convincing, are stated with candor and often with 
force. The chapters on ‘ Master Virgil and the Devil’ and 
‘ Master Virgil’s Book of Magic’ are among the best. - The 
literary execution of the book is uneven, the style at times 
being labored. It would be easier reading if the paragraphs 
were made shorter and the relation of sentences adjusted 
with more care. 








A Winding Journey Round the World * 


Ir 1s NOT often that a traveller so fully equipped intel- 
lectually as Dr. Wight starts on the perilous ‘ winding tour’ 
around the globe. Usually no preparation is made for this 
important undertaking but a full letter of credit and union 
with a party of friends. That careful literary, geographical, 
and historical studies preparatory to a trip of this kind are 
necessary never enters the mind (politely so-called) of the 
virtuous globe-trotter, who thinks that all Ae has to do is to 
keep a hurried diary and then—always urged by admiring 
‘ friends’—empty it pell-mell on a long-suffering public. Dr. 
Wight takes a more serious view of his pleasures and duties, 
—as indeed well becomes the editor of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s works and of Pascal, and the translator of Cousin; for 
if a man’s philosophical studies have not taught him to look 
at the world seriously even in his rambles, then he has made 
these studies to little profit. Many years ago—about 1855 
—Dr. Wight made his first trip across the ocean with the 
Hawthornes, an enthusiastic young editor, and student of 
European history; and in the present volume he devotes a 
delightful chapter or two to this preliminary foretaste of the 
complete journey of last year, giving us by the way rapid 
glimpses of many lands in the period before Italy was uni- 
fied, just after the Coup d'état in France, prior to even 2 
dream of the German Empire, and just on the brink of the 
Crimean War. This chapter of first enjoyment and retro- 
spect is pleasantly sprinkled with literary reminiscences and 
anecdotes of distinguished men and women,—De Quincey, 
Cousin, Hamilton, the Carlyles, Lamartine, and others,— 
whose personal acquaintance Dr. Wight made after the 
agreeable fashion of George Ticknor, and guide-book in- 
formation of every sort is religiously eschewed almost as 

an ‘ unclean thing.’ 

Stimulated by the delight and instructiveness of his early 
travels, the author started in 1887 on a tour of circumnaviga- 
tion through nearly all the countries representative of Aryan 
civilization—Great Britain, France, Scandinavia, Russia, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, through the In- 
dian Ocean to the antipodes, Australia and New Zealand, 
diverging in the Mediterranean to Greece, Constantinople, 
and the Russian Caucasus. Spain and the East Indies he did 
not touch, except to skirt the former in the ocean ‘tramp’ 
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through the Straits of Gibraltar. In this way he gained, 
and gives us, an admirable apergu of the world of 1887 in 
its social: and political aspects, improvements, advance- 
ment, settlements, as sharply contrasted with his memories 
of years ago. The result is a very entertaining and inform- 
ing volume, full of fruitful contrasts and observations of the 
growth of social and political ideas throughout the world 
during the last 35. years, accompanied in each case with 
brief historical summaries, to put the reader en rapport 
with the theme, and with chapters discussing such subjects 
as the unification of Italy, the formation of an imperial fed- 
eration beyond the Rhine, the rise and growth of the French 
Republic, why a great Scandinavian Empire has oft been 
founded, and the present and future of Russia and the Brit- 
ish Colonies: It will easily be seen that such a book of 
travels is a rara avis in these times, and has not often been 
written since De Tocqueville travelled. In general charac- 
ter it somewhat resembles Froude’s ‘ Oceana,’ though of 
course it does not compete with Froude in snap, sprightli- 
ness, and—inaccuracy. Only, here and there, careless 
proof-reading and careless spelling of proper names (Danish, 
French, and others), as well as hasty generalizations, injure 
the book and create a feeling of distrust in the reader. 
Thus, the modern Greeks are dismissed with a few contemp- 
tuous and pessimistic paragraphs. One-third of the popu- 
lation of France is said to be unable to read or write (?). 
Australia is said to possess two thousand square miles (p. 
463). England is said to have no technical schools, etc. 
These are obvious inaccuracies which can be corrected in a 
succeeding edition, as well as such orthographical vagaries 
as Helespont (p. 436), Weco versus Mecho (p. 435), Lessep’s 
(p. 437), Friekirke for Fruekirke, Sir G. Woolsey (p. 440), 
crockodiles (p. 460), and so on. The author’s theory of the 
ruby color of the Red Sea and its atmosphere is highly in- 
genious and probabie: that it is due to very finely divided 
desert sand-dust filling the air, and giving it a roseate glow 
like that of the famous volcanic sunsets of a few years ago. 
Are there really 20 millions of Slavs in the Austrian Empire ? 
and is the current running in from the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean 1200 or 600 feet deep (both statements are made) ? 
The book is printed in type of rare clearness and beauty. 


“A Modern Faust” * ° 
Just wuHatT the Hon. Roden Noel means by the confused 
jumble of raving prose and idiotic verse which he has labeled 
‘A Modern Faust,’ we do not know, and we do not believe 
that he does. In his unintelligble preface he says something 
about his poem having to do with the ‘occult lore,’ and he 
proceeds to prove it by giving us. about two hundred pages 
of the most occult lore we have ever read. ‘ On three quar- 
ters of these pages the lines begin with capitals, from which 
we infer that the author means this for the poetical portion 
of his work. Just a few passages selected at random will 
show his general style: 
They to the monkey-crowned street-organ dance 
More gay, more fair than all fine folk in France. 
* * * * * * 
He pauses ; looks; he sees some spinning tops ! 
O drowsy humming when it whirls! then flops 
Down after many giddy drunken reels ! 
* * * * * 
.‘O mammy, how cold it is!’ 
‘ Yea, very cold, dear ! 
Only ’tis colder 
Yonder on earth, love, 
Yonder on land!’ 
We have run these together purposely to give an idea of the 
confusion that exists in the poem. Nowhere do the lines ex- 
hibit any greater continuity of thought or any less continuity 
of nonsense. The Hon. R. N. in his very blank verse de- 
lights in the mudtum in parvo line, like ‘ Irradiating subter- 
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ranean,’ and ‘ Abominable immobility ’ (we should say so!); 

and he is forever compelling the innocent reader to run up 

-against such things as this :— 
crucified ~ 

Their clean souls, only that they may subserve 
The orgasm of a flaccid satyr’s nerve. 


The fourth quarter of this remarkable production is composed 


.of a ‘ Prose Interlude,’ beginning thus : ‘ And now I caught 


a glimpse of one who, from his hyper-ecclesiastical deport- 
ment, preternatural gravity, and gaitered legs, I judged to be 
a bishop.’ It will be observed that the Hon, Roden’s prose 
is constructed on a polysyllabic basis. After one or two of 
his paragraphs, one Will be glad to have one’s tongue untied 
and one’s ruffled mind ironed out. 

At the end of this labyrinth of verbal disorder, we are 
treated tosome so-called poems. One stanza will suffice to 
show why they are called so. 

Blue-frocked, by her fond mother, she 
Embraced a doll in red, 
And when she dined, full tenderly 
The faded doll she fed. 
The only sane line in the whole bewildered mass is where 
he says 
Much have I to repent of, Heavens knows ! 
We think he has more to repent of than any other man who 
has written and published a 250-page book; and we would 
respectfully suggest to the Honorable gentleman that he ac- 
company his next poetical flight with a chart which shall en- 
able us to find the poetry. “We cannot find a single line of it 
in the-present book from Preface to Finis. 





Whittier’s Prose Works * 

THREE VOLUMES of Whittier’s prose together with the 
four volumes of poetry already noticed in THE CriTIc of 
Feb. 9, complete the valuable edition of this author’s works 
just issued from the Riverside Press. No less to be wel- 
comed and commended than the verse, these volumes will no 
doubt bea surprise and refreshment to many of us, accustom- 
ed as we are to think only of the poet Whittier, whose gentle 
and whose fiery lays have become as household words among 
us. In these earnest and manly pages we shall find as before 
the trumpet-call to Principle, the ever-persistent, ever-recur- 
ring note of Duty, urging, threatening, wooing men to the 
Right. Slavery is a thing of the past, a crime wiped out by 
blood; but we cannot read these anti-slavery papers now,— 
these impassioned appeals for the oppressed and prophetic 
denunciations of the oppressors, of those who do the wrong, 
and of those who permitted it, also,— without having our own 
convictions strengthened in the abstract idea of the Right 
and the ultimate triumph of Justice and Truth in the 
world. Very touching are his words in response .to the 
celebration of his eightieth birthday by the colored citizens 
of Washington, whose greetings came to him, he says, ‘as 
the voice of millions of my fellow-countrymen. That voice 
was dumb in slavery when, more than half a century ago, I 
put forth my plea for the freedom of the slave.’ Again, 
listen to his wise and moderate views on Woman Suffrage: ‘ It 
is her right as truly as mine, and when she asks for it, it is 
something less than manhood to withhold it. But, unsup- 
ported by a more practical education, higher aims and a 
deeper sense of the responsibilities of life and duty, it is not 
likely to prove a blessing in her hands any more than in 
man’s.’ 

Whittier is no hot-headed reformer, although we shall 
always find him fighting the good fight. In a man of 
such strong bias and definite tenets, it is unusual to see so- 
calm and unprejudiced a judgment, and so broad a recog- 
nition of the claims of-all. Ignoring or setting aside the 
differences of creed and opinion which in reality are not 
vital, and which as a matter of fact we have no power to 
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166 The 
alter or remove, he goes out to the large brotherhood of men 
—of all men of peace and’ good-will on earth,—and to the 


higher laws which are their common and inalienable pos- 
session. 








“The Development of Language” * 

Mr. Horatio Hate’s pamphlet ‘The Development of 
Language’ presents the language problem in a new and in- 
teresting light—new in the novelty of its arguments and il- 
lustrations, but suggested originally by Prof. Max Miiller 
thirty years ago. His theory, deduced from the careful ob- 
servation of children in their attempts. at language-making, 
is anti-evolutionary in the received sense of that term; that 
is,,he holds that the Grimm-Whitney division of monosyl- 
labic, agglutinative and inflectional languages, one develop- 
ing out of the other from one-syllable bases, is untenable, 
observation and experience both showing that monosyllabic 
languages (Chinese, etc.) have been, apparently, monosyl- 
labic from the start; agglutinative and polysynthetic lan- 
guages (American Indian, Turanian, etc.) agglutinative or 
polysynthetic from the start; and inflectional (Aryan) lan- 
guages the same. He calls in testimony from Taine and 
Von der Gabelentz as to the manner in which highly gifted 
children proceed to manufacture a speech for themselves; a 
German child, in one case, producing a series of words for ob- 
jects around, that in its exemplification of the use of internal 
vowel change wonderfully resembled the method of internal 
vowel flection characteristic of the Semitic languages. The 
argument from this is that the ancestors of the Semitic tongues 
were gifted—like this child—with a faculty to perceive 
and seize upon a phonetic principle which was made highly 
productive and useful in communicating a variety of thought 
with the utmost possible economy of formative apparatus. 
A feebly endowed set of ancestors, linguistically speaking, 
started a language like the Chinese, Anamese, etc., which 
inborn conservatism then conspired to harden and fix in un- 
changeable monosyllables. The Aryan race, endowed with 
exquisite linguistic sense, though not more exquisite than 
that of the Algonkins or Sahaptin Indians of this country, 
produced—unconsciously, of course—a speech abounding 
from the start with all the germs and possibilities of inflec- 
tion afterwards illustrated by Sanscrit and Greek. Mr. 
Hale’s theory coincides, too, with Sayce’s, that language 
originally began in ‘sentence-words,’ not in isolated utter- 
ances, and of course with Whitney’s that, given a basis of 
intelligence, the need of inter-communication would impel 
children and child-races to work out a language as soon as 
possible for their everyday needs. 





Dr. Campion’s Works t 

‘ AFTER being bitten by the Tarantula, there was, accord- 
ing to popular opinion, no way of saving life except by mus- 
‘ic,’ says a writer on ‘ Epidemics in the Middle Ages.’ The 
observation may be amiably applied to persons stung by the 
‘Tarantula’ of editing. Once touched by the cacoethes, there 
is an irresistible hankering to edit again and edit evermore, 
until nothing remains to be edited. ‘Musas gui colimus 
severiores’—we who (in Martial’s epigram) delve in deeper 
matters (?) cannot afford, however, even to smile at so ad- 
mirable an editor as Mr. A. H. Bullen, who, burning with 
the Tarantula-fire, goes deeper and deeper into Elizabethan 
and. Jacobean literature, and draws forth for us, one after 
another, the delightful volumes that he re-discovers. Lately 
’ we spoke of his charming ‘ Elizabethan Lyrics,’ an anthol- 
ogy, or mille fleurs, of the thousand neglected minor poets 
.of that age. Even among these the present author, Dr. 
Thomas Campion, figured; but we have had to wait for this 

handsomely printed book to taste of his full bouquet. 
r, Campion was born in 1567 and died in 1619-20. He 
was a musical physician like Galen, who alternately felt 
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‘pulses and scribbled verses, without, like Galen, building a 


hobby on the rhythmic throbbing of the pulse. He was the 
author of three or four volumes of ‘ Airs,’ some fine hymns 
that would embellish any hymnal but are found in none, 
many musical compositions, and two books of epigrams. 
The latter are in Latin and are often remarkably witty. 
The ‘ Airs’ were to be sung to the ‘Lute, Orpherian, and 
Base Violl,’ while the hymns reproduce in majestic English 
the psalms and canticles of the Bible. Mr. Bullen’s book is 
a combination of all these, and embraces, besides, an ars 
poetica written in English prose in a manner recalling vivid- 
ly the prosody of Opitz, the old German poet. The pref- 
aces to the various collections are piquant reading and a- 
bound with quaintnesses and ingenuities peculiar to the age 
that succeeded Lyly and ‘his ‘ Euphues.’ His own definition 
of ‘airs’ is worth quoting:—‘ The Apothecaries have Books 
of Gold, whose leaves, being opened, are so light as that 
they are subject to be shaken with the least breath; yet 
rightly handled, they serve both for ornament and use. 
Such are light Airs’ (p. 112). ‘ 

The many merits of this once famous médecin manqué are’ 
fittingly summed up by Mr. Bullen: ‘ The more we read his 
songs the more their charm will grow upon us. They tell of 
Love with all its sweets and sours; of patience under suffer- 
ing; of faith in a benign Providence. So long as “ elegance, 
facility, and golden cadence of poesy” are admired, Cam- 
pion’s fame will be secure.’ The only quarrel we have with 
the book is that the spelling has been ‘ modernized’ and the 
author, with his superfluous vowels and consonants, has 
been shorn of some of his originality, 

For that the treasure of the soul is next 
To the rich store-house of divinity. 





Recent Fiction 

WHERE DID the author of Margaret Kent get the magic lens 
she turns upon people’s souls, illuminating the deepest springs of 
their nature? It is a possession that distinctly individualizes her 
books. ‘A Daughter of Eve’ is a story of society life and modern 
tendencies. The people struggle for position, they scheme for 
money, they marry, give dinners, go to balls, dress, practise eco- 
nomic shifts, deceive themselves, poison their minds, sacrifice their 
hearts—all for social advancement, that Moloch of modern life. 
Yet never for one instant does the reader lose the just proportions of 
life, the broader outlook, the deeper significance. Mrs. Kirke bal- 
ances her world of types with a nicety that is most pleasing. If 
there is Olive with her sliding scale of moral resolution, her feeble 
strength, there is also Dorothy whose soul emanates purity of pur- 
pose; if there is Mrs. Barrymore with her tigerish tenacity and 
greed, there is David Litchfield with his ideality, the happiest char- 
acter in the book. And could any creation strike one more palpa- 
bly than that of Patty with her restless energy, her false ambitions, 
her cleverness, her generosity, her failings? There are times, 
however, when Mrs. Kirke’s satire from an obvious broadness loses 
its poignancy, and when she makes, or lets, her people do things 
which while in strict accord with precedent are not, we trust, Mrs. 
Kirke’s ‘ conception of the part.’ ($1.50. Ticknor & Co.) 





‘TWENTY YEARS AFTER’ is the second instalment of Dumas’ 
great series of historical novels called the d’Artagnan Romances 
—a vivid appendix to ‘ Three Musketeers,’ in which Cardinal Riche- 
lieu gives way to his ‘phantom’ Cardinal Mazarin. Dumas re- 
kindles the French past in these stories as only Sir Walter Scott 
did in Quentin Durward: an archzological romancer whose touch 
is like water to the resurrection-flower, and who never forgets to 
make his men and women as well as their entourage live and breathe. 
Gautier talks beautifully of ancient Egypt in his ‘Mummy’; Flau- 
bert exercises wonderful magic in reviewing ancient Carthage ; but 
who for an instant could compare these phantasmal civilizations, 
called back by mere erudition, with the laughing, living, tingling 
creations of Old Dumas? Dumas fére recognizes—never forgets 
—the essential identity of the human race in all ages ‘and times; 
and if he chooses the grand szécle of Louis XIV..or Anne of Austria 
for his artistic background, he does not fail to’ fill it with people 
of like passions with ourselves—erring, sinful, mischievou§; natural’; 
not simply with disembodied spirits that have crossed the Styx 
and lost their substance. Hence in ‘ Twenty ‘ears After’ he pur- 


sues the graphic delineation of the ‘ Three Musketeers’ and produces 
a masterpiece of workmanship at once romantic and accurate, ad- 















The 
venturous and historical, stirring and true. He crosses the Styx 
as boldly as he would the Seine, and drops thence shadows and 
sprites that clothe themselves anew with flesh and blood, that sing 
and sin, smile and stab as naturally as did the Parisians of his own 
day. The book is gorgeous with wine-and-gold binding, and is 


rinted in the tasteful form of the Hugo series lately noticed in 
HE CRITIC. (2 vols. $3. Little, Brown & Co.) 
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GOOD LOOKING young women under thirty, who, in a state of 
financial dubiousness, attempt to solve the difficult question of self- 
maintenance by the semi-commercial occupation of a photogra- 
pher’s shop, must be prepared to have their life resolve itself into a 
jumble of live and business. Whether this is agreeable is doubt- 
less a matter of individual taste, and since three out of four young 
women thus engaged in ‘The Romance of a Shop,’ by Amy Levy, 
finished by marrying according to their fancy, the verdict would 
probably be in favor of the mixture. The story is not uninterest- 
ing. Its style is simple and finished, and there is a naturalness 
about the conversations, and in the way the characters move in and 
out of the reader’s sight. But it is not a high order of originality 
which attempts to add the pathetic element considered necessary 
to a novel by the worn situation of the beauteous, frail younger 
sister being torn away from the presence of her lover by the stern 
elder sister, who brings her home through a snow-storm, only to 
have her die of quick consumption as an early consequence. The 
question of amateur photography developing in time of need into a 
See pe vocation for a woman is one of valuable suggestion, con- 

ned however more especially to England, where it is almost a 
domestic accomplishment. The book is by the author of the 
clever sketch of Jewish life in London, ‘ Reuben Sachs.’ ($1.50. 
Cupples & Hurd.) 








NOTHING is more exasperating to the reviewer than to pick 
up a book suggesting in its preface his previous acquaintance with 
some commonplace personage who has gone to swell the ocean of 
the writer’s printed words. In ‘When the War Broke Out; or, 
Sailor Boy Bob’s Sister,’ such a claim is preferred for ‘ Sailor Boy 
Bob.’ Next year, no doubt, we shall have ‘ Sailor Boy Bob’s Wife,’ 
‘ Baby,’ ‘ Baby's First Tooth,’ etc. To the friends of this species of 
serial literature, it will be a pleasure to read the tale under con- 
sideration, which is wholesome, in parts humorous, and certainl 
ba aoa The author is Edward A. Rand. ($1.25. Phillips & 

’ Hunt.) 





FRANK STOCKTON’S inimitable story, ‘The Great War Syndi- 
cate,’ which amused the reading public in Once a Week, has been 
issued in the portable form of a small book. We should expect 
that such a humorous speculation on the solution of the Fisheries 
Question would restore every body to good nature, and drown all 
international ill-feeling. The hypothesis of American superiority is, 
of course, to be assumed; and the scheme to console us for the 
lack of a navy is a Stocktonesque and therefore ingenious one. 
(25 cts. P. F. Collier. ——-WHEN EDGAR FAWCETT dedicates a 
novel in enthusiastic eulogy to his friend Mr. Edgar Saltus, the 
reader naturally has his agree. Such a cou ing of natural 
tendencies with their successful embodiment must be atal to one’s 
peace of mind. Truth to tell, the title of ‘ A Demoralizing Mar- 
riage’ is the gloomy prognostic of an all too literal fulfilment. 
The book, like Mr. Fawcett’s later stories, is a picture of New York 
society as Mr. Fawcett regards it—shoddy, salacious, sickening ; 
the plot a scandal in literary garb, the characters falling in and out 
of humor with one another on one sole ground. Mr. Fawcett has 
no ideals, no illusions, and he begrudges the reader his. If Mr. 
Fawcett were a moralist, if he brought us somewhat nearer to 
truth by these pictures of demoralized humanity, we might in the 
midst of our utter dreariness find consolation ; but, alack and alas ! 
these pictures lead us round a dismal circle, like those rings where- 
in the serpent, the type of sin, is perpetually swallowing his own 
tail. (Socts, J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Minor Notices 

IN HIS TIMELY book entitled ‘The Bible View of the Jewish 
Church,’ Dr. Howard Crosby shows that he does not intend to let 
the apostles of the ‘higher criticism’ have things all their own 
way. In opposition to Wellhausen, Robertson Smith, and not a 
few prepress in our American theological seminaries, he contends 
for the old-fashioned view and perspective of Old Testament his- 
tory. His particularly black sheep are ‘the cant of modern skep- 
tics,’ and the prevailing tendency to ritual which is invading even 
the Presbyterian oan hy Whatever one may think of Dr. Cros- 
bs opinions, or his manner of expressing them, one finds no trace 
of weakness in style, no lack of vigor in diction. Yet we cannot 
but think that unconsciously the author. is more in sympathy with 
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the best of the representatives of the so-called ‘higher criticism,’ 
than he himself suspects. People who see how widely gin 
and, for instance, Dr. Briggs (both Presbyterians) disagree -" 
ly, will not fail to notice, or at least to suspect, that they are both 
‘binding the same sheaf,’ as Hawthorne once hinted of a 
rivals, They will be struck by this all the more when, while ad- 
miring the learning of Dr. Crosby, they read (page 159) of the 
“prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple, that it ‘was 
undoubtedly prepared for him by the ecclesiastical authorities.’ Is- 
not that a capitalized specimen of the ‘higher criticism’? Cer- 
tainly to all those who think the traditional conception of Hebrew 
is the true view of the true truth (as the French say), the book will 
be helpful and strengthening. Those who partially or blindly fol- 
low the bold modern will be helped to find the solid middle ground 
on which the wisest stand. We are sorry the book lacks an index. 
($1. Funk & Wagnalls..——REv. ARTHUR CROSBY, a nephew 
of the well-known metropolitan divine and scholar, has issued ina . 
small square volume eight sermons, collectively entitled ‘ A Reason- 
able Faith.’ In a preface he shows the religious situation in Cali- 
fornia, where ‘ skepticism among respectable people is much more 
outspoken than in the Eastern States,’ and his aim is to reach 
readers who are not hearers. In a thoughtful way he discusses 
the great truths on which Christianity is based, and his style will 
commend the little treatise to the candid and inquiring spirit. Ser- 
mons like these do as much good by their conciliatory and sym- 
thetic spirit as by their logic and matter. (San Rafael: Marin 
Voeendl Printing-House.) 





‘SARTOR RESARTUS’ has been before the world for more 
than half a century, but of all the new suits in which he has greeted 
his old Admirers, none perhaps has been neater and more pleasing 
to the eye of the d/ettante in matters of dress than the maroon- 
colored coat in which he has come with the new year from the Lon- 
don shop of Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., consigned to Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford of this,city. A frontispiece portrait etched 
from an Elliot & Fry photograph, a rubricated title-page with the 
Arbor scientia, arbor vite trademark on it, crisp dry paper and 
black type though rather small, asummary of contents by chapters, 
an index, and the appendix of Testimonies of Authors do their sev- 
eral parts toward making the little book attractive in itself, and lur- 
ing new readers to ‘ The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh.” 
‘In reading ‘Sartor Resartus’ one feels, if ever, that Carlyle is a 
‘trip-hammer with an zolian attachment.’ (Ideal Series. $2.40.) 
‘UP THE NORTH BRANCH,’ by Captain 'C. A. J. Farrar, pur- 
ports to be the record of a summer's outing by a party of young 
men in the wilderness of Maine and New Brunswick. They go up 
the North Branch of the Penobscot river, and down the St. John to 
Grand Falls, camping out, fighting wolves, shooting catamounts, 
navigating rafts, and ‘so forth, on the way. It is illustrated with 

n-and-ink sketches of the more thrilling adventures. ($1.25. 

ee & Shepard.) 








‘OLD CoNcoRD: Her Highways and B 
Sidney, is a pretty and suggestive guide to the homes and haunts 
of Concord. It is finely illustrated, with numerous interiors and 
views of historic scenes, as well as many views of houses and 
classic spots in the old town. Had the author been more direct in 
her descriptions we should have enjoyed her book to a greater de- 
gree, and it would have been more faithful as a guidebook. Sim- 
ple description is the true style for a book of this kind; and the 
more truly realistic it is the better. In trying to be interesting the 
author has become tiresome, and she introduces much irrelevant 
matter. While seeking for facts we are led through a wide waste 
of words, only to find that what we were in search of is not 
there.. The book has many attractions, however, for those who 
have visited or may visit Concord, and it will afford them an hour’s 
pleasant instruction and entertainment. ($3. D. Lothrop Co.)—— 
‘THE CENTENNIAL OF A REVOLUTION’ is an anonymous dis- 
cussion of the question of State sovereignty. The author outlines 
the history of that discussion in the past of the nation, and he 
quotes much testimony to show that with the Civil War the ques- 
tion was settled on the basis of a strong central power in the ex- 
istence of the United States as a nation and not as a confederation 
of sovereign States. Had he given us a history of this discussion 
without a controversial aim his book would have been of much 
value. ($1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


ays, by Margaret 





IN ‘DOWN THE GREAT RIVER’ the irrepressible Captain 
Glazier comes to the frontagain. He figures as the author of seven 
bound volumes, including this much-criticised one on the Missis- 
sippi and his claims to be the discoverer of the source of the Father 
of Waters. He refuses to be extinguished by hostile criticisms 


either of geographers, rival book-publishers, or reviewers of any 
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grade. His portrait adorns the illustrated account of his canoe- 
voyage of over three thousand miles of Mississippi water, from 
* Lake Glazier’ to the Gulf of Mexico. The style is half way be- 
tween that of an encyclopedia and of a newspaper correspondent of 
fair abilities. He combines history with observation,:and one ob- 
tains from his pages a bird’s-eye view. not only of the great river, 
but of what man has done, built, and made upon it. The text is 
divided into thirty-three chapters, subdivided by the journal en- 
tries of the one hundred and seventeen days which the trip occu- 
pied. Aclear and very helpful map, over a yard long and three 
and a half inches wide, is folded up at.page 438. Text and map 
together thus form a very acceptable hand-book of the Mississippi 
River for popular use. The publishers have added fifty-three close- 
ly printed pages of commendation and vindication of Captain 
Glazier compiled chiefly from the local press. ($2. Philadelphia: 

Hubbard Bros.) 
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THE ANALYSIS of ‘In Memoriam’ by Elizabeth Rachel Chap- 
-man, formerly included in the volume ‘ A Comtist Lover, and Oth- 
er Studies,’ now appears alone under the title ‘A Companion to 
“In Memoriam.”’ It is an earnest piece of work, evidently the 
product of loving study. Yet we recommend the student indepen- 
dently to follow the author’s example, rather than to rest in her in- 
terpretations. In the less complex parts of the poem assistance is 
not needed, and a paraphrase of such portions will inevitably be 
tame. In the subtler passages, the aid forniahed is at times really 
valuable, as in the exposition of the dream in CII. (Some editions, 
retaining section XXXIX., dropped by others, make this CIII.) In 
some other cases, however, it is noticeable that the direct language 
of the original becomes abstract and vague in the paraphrase. For 
instance, the powerful opening lines, . 
Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
are but feebly represented by the sentence, ‘ The Poet dedicates his 
elegy to that Unseen Love which is, he trusts, at the heart of 
things.’ In like manner, the allusion to 
the sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue, 
is rather slurred in the rendering, ‘ Alas! no ideal, no example, can 
wholly banish sin and error from mortal life.” This analysis to a 
certain extent displays the same. qualities as ‘The New Purgatory, 
and Other Poems,’ some time ago noticed in THE CRITIC. (75 cts. 
Macmillan & Co.) 





DIDACTIC WRITING is not usually the easiest reading ; yet how 
delightful would ‘ The Whole Duty of Man’ or Baxter's ‘ Saints’ 
Rest’ have been, had the authors of these estimable works pos- 
sessed the gift that Ruskin displays in ‘Sesame and Lilies ’—a 
gift which conveys the highest instruction veiled in the loveliest al- 
egory, the most poetic eloquence, the most persuasive rhetoric. 
Ruskin is Elizabethan in style, Scriptural in directness and intensi- 
ty. Like Diogenes withal he might be called the ‘ heavenly cynic,’ 
and he is as full of figures as Bunyan, as great a reveller in long 
sentences as his favorite Hooker. Cleanthes wrote out the celes- 
tial philosophy of Zeno on oyster-shells because he had no money 
to buy parchment. Ruskin takes a grain of sesame, a spray of 
lilies, and writes thereon 42s celestial philosophy. To him the 
sweet grain ‘sesame’ is a type of things good and useful and opens 
the chambers that are closed to the sluggard ; while the ‘lily’ sym- 
bolizes the beautiful and ornamental. Under the two types he ad- 
dresses three charming lectures to young: girls on books and read- 
ing, and on household virtues. His conception of a ‘saints’ rest’ 
is a ‘saint's activity,’ and to him the whole duty of woman is to be 
beautiful, useful and good. This edition of the book would be al- 
together admirable if it had Mr. Ruskin’s. sanction (as it has his 

' portrait) ; the notes are valuable and really ‘illustrative’; and the- 
editors have been most painstaking in their work. Yet does setting 
another man’s jewel in your gold make it belong to you? ($1. 
John Wiley & Sons.) 





IN THE SERIES of thirteen commentaries on the Bible, projected 
by the late Dr. Daniel D. Whedon, the eleventh is now before us. 


It treats of ‘Genesis and Exodus,’ and is the joint work of the’ 


Rev. Drs. Milton S. Terry and Fales H. Newhall. The unrevised 
version of King James’s time is used as the basis, and the com- 
ments are brief, pithy and forcible. They show a wide range of 

ading, as well as an understanding of the needs of the reader. 
{Incorporating the best of the ancient learning, and the teachings 
of conservative theology, they are yet notably successful in present- 
ing the fruit of modern research and outlook as well as insight. 
Occasional illustrations are set in the text, and each book has a 
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the new learning applied to the Bible. 
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scholarly introduction and chronological table. Most valuable is 
the Introduction to the Pentateuch, which fills forty-eight es. 
This presents, in compact form, the various theories of modern 
critics as to the date and composition of the so-called ‘five books 
of Moses.’ This is not only a well-written digest of our knowledge 
of the subject, but is remarkable for its candor and paral 
It sets a tide-mark in the history of Biblical interpretation and the 
progress of scholarship in the Methodist Church. It will modify 
the warmth of the brethern who think that advanced scholars are 
usually rationalists, and it will help the earnest inquirers to reach 
the safe ground, whence they can help others who are disturbed by 
($2.25. Hunt & Eaton.) 





‘THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK’ for 1889 presents no novel 
features of general interest, its compiler, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, Li- 
brarian of the Royal Geographical Society, ip strictly to the 
lines laid down in earlier issues. Thus, one of the least important 
of the British dependencies, New Zealand, gets eleven pages, while 
the United States get but thirty of the thousand pages of the book. 
The statistics given, however, appear to have been carefully gone 
over and brought up to date whenever possible. The volume may 
be said to be indispensable to whoever needs a summary. view of 
the actual state of the British Empire and a much more summary 
view of the rest of the world. ($3. Macmillan & Co.)——GLANC- 
ING through the table of contents of Vol. VI. of Ze Forum, we 
light upon Edmund Gosse’s query, ‘Has America Produced a 
Poet ?’ and are tempted to answer that if. she has not, at any rate 
she supports a good review. There are few timely topics of lasting 
interest that are not treated in its 700 pages. Political economy, 
high explosives, pessimism, railway law, the public schools, the 
South, the tariff and the Chinese ‘ question’ are written of by peo- 
ple who have made them the object of special studies. There is, 
if anything, too little of a lighter character. The essay by Mr. 
Gosse and Andrew Lang’s ‘Esoteric Browningism’ might be said 
to be but a thimblefull of sack to an almost intolerable deal of 
bread. But, at any rate, the nutriment of both kinds is of the best. 
($3. Forum Publishing Co.) 





‘PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING,’ by Catherine Owen, does not 
at all suggest those festivals of doubtful enjoyment to all concerned, 
introduced a year or two ago and doomed to speedy failure, yclept 
‘ progressive dinners.’ At those entertainments a spirit of unrest 
possessed the partaker, knowing that with each succeeding course he 
was doomed to arise and move on a place, like the guests at the mad 
tea-party in Wonderland. Here, Mrs. Owen not only provides nice 
dishes, but affords every facility for enjoying them with an easy 
mind. With a vigorous pen, she teaches the house-keeper that the 
kitchen hearth, the range, the ovens and the stew-pans, are a part 
only, not the whole of the domestic machinery, which must run un- 
clogged and noiseless to produce domestic peace. ‘ Nothing less 
than a book the size of Webster’s Unabridged,’ says our author, 
‘could contain all the details of housekeeping. My hope is to tell 
in the Daily Programme, not only the order of work, but how that 
work is to be done; how the best results are to be obtained with 
least labor, which is, or should be, the essence of progress in house- 
keeping.’ This hope is, we are glad to say, agreeably fulfilled by 
the little manual, which will be found well worth consulting as to 
the routine and details of the average American home. In style 
F is clear, practical, and well-phrased. ($1. Houghton, Mifflin & 

0.) 





IN ‘THE LAST AMERICAN,’ Mr. J. A. Mitchell pictures the 
woful day when the logical result of floating the flag of Ireland 
over the City Hall shall have been sanchd, Khan Li, an Ad- 
miral in the Persian navy, is supposed to visit the desolate shores 
of America in the Pres 2591, he being also the Prince of Dimph- 
yoo-chur. He and his Oriental companions sail up past the weed- 
covered base of Liberty in New York Bay, gaze upon the 
huge bridge-piers with their entangling rusty wires, walk amid 
the grass-grown and shattered edifices now in their glory in Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway, pick up a silver-coin of Dennis the Hy- 
burnyan, Dictator, A.D. 1937, and muse on the decay of a great 
nation whose people died of too much neryousness within and too 
many Irishmen without. After a fight in Washington with the last 
American, who rushes wildly at them and is killed, the Persians 
take their victim’s skull. to Ispahan for preservation. The proper 
names in the story are constructed on the principle of funny phonetics, 
and the little skit is of the kind which lies between wit and hu- 
mor, without being overburdened by either. ($1. F. A. Stokes & 
Bro.) THE STORY OF THE PURITANS’ is an attempt, a very 
long way after the sh ge of Irving, to poke fun at the worthy set- 
tlers of New England, even as the son of a Scotchman made merry 


with the Knickerbockers of New Amsterdam. . The probabilities 











of Mr. Wallace Peck’s fulfilling his publisher's predictions of him 
are not very great. The mechanical outfit of the little book of less 
than a hundred is very good, and some of the numerous cuts 
and vignettes are decidedly amusing; but the text is deficient in 
wit, and the humor when not coarse is tiresome. It will neverthe- 
dess find many readers, for the very idea of caricaturing ‘the Puri- 
tans’ (among whom Mr. Peck includes the Pilgrims) is a novelty in 
Yankeeland. ($1. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: Chas. T. Walter.) 





WHATEVER the value of such a periodical as American Notes 
and Queries may be, it is at least quintupled when the parts are 
thered together in book form and provided with an index. Vol. 

. of this carefully edited ‘medium of communication for literary 
men, general readers, etc.,’ bears pretty much the same relation to 
the unindexed weekly numbers that a well made suit of clothing 
bears to a roll of uncut cloth. In the present case, the index is a 
bit of thorough and creditable workmanship, enabling the reader 
who consults it to turn off-hand to any subject treated in the book, 
from ‘Abaddon’ to ‘the three R’s’ (not Dr, Burchard’s, though 
they certainly deserve to be here), and from ‘ Rabelais’ to ‘ Yvetot, 
King of,’ taking in by the way ‘ Helvellyn,’ ‘ Honorificabilitudinitati- 
bus,’ the ‘ Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ ‘ Kilkenny cats,’ ‘ Log rolling,’ 
‘Susan Py,’ ‘ Nine tailors make a man,’ the Swan of Eisleben, the 


*Wise Men of Gotham’ and the ‘ Longest word in the language.’ - 


These cruces of the mouser among words and phrases are here 
made light and easy for the hundredth time, together with a host of 
others more modern or more recondite; and ospitality is shown 
to all correspondents who really ‘want to know’ or to let others 
know, and are not simply trying to‘ catch ’ the editor, or air absurd 
hypotheses. The cover is substantial, and pleasing to the eye. 
Mr. William S. Walsh edits this valuable work of reference, and it 
as issued by the Westminster Publishing Co. of Philadelphia. ($2.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE only thing to be regretted about the April Ceztury is—that 
Washington can’t read it! We fancy the delight with which the 
first President would cut the untrimmed pages of Mr. Bowen’s ac- 
‘count of his Inauguration in this city, just a century ago, with its 
illustration frontispiece showing him in the act of taking the oath 
of office, surrounded by John Adams, Chancellor Livingston, Gov. 
Clinton, Baron Steuben, and others; the picture of the Bible on 
which the oath was taken; the plan of New York, and views of 
Federal Hall, St. Paul’s Chapel, and the President’s various resi- 
‘dences in this city ; and the portraits of Hamilton, Clinton, Morris, 
Lee, Gerry, Otis, Boudinot, e¢ a7, He could hardly view with pleas- 
ure the solemn and suspicious-looking ‘face of himself as he ap- 
peared to Joseph Wright the painter; but atonement for this un- 
pleasantness is made in the paper by Charles Henry Hart on 
‘ Original Portraits of Washington ’(the great man sat to as many 
.as twenty-one artists, in the course of his busy career). In this, 
Stuart’s Athenzum picture and the painting by Trumbull now in 
the New York City Hall are reproduced. But the best part of the 
* centennial’ literature of the magazine—more readable than Mr. 
McMaster’s careful ‘ Century of Constitutional Interpretation,’ or 
the Topics of the Times on related subjects,—is Mrs. Harrison’s 
“Washington at Mt. Vernon after the Revolution’ and‘ Washington 
in New York in 1789.’ These two articles, like Mr. Bowen's, are 
sich in illustrations. Mt. Vernon is turned inside out for us; 
Washington’s own first plan of the famous country-seat, sketched 
for the architect’s guidance, is copied from the priceless original in 
the possession of S. L. M. Barlow the lawyer ; Washington’s flute 
and Miss’Custis’s harpsichord, old family plate and miniatures are 
gathered up and blazoned with all the brilliancy of the draughts- 
man’s and engraver’s arts. In the ‘New York in 1789’ is an ex- 
‘quisite woodcut from Stuart’s unfinished ‘Lady Washington ;’ and 
Mrs. John Adams at twenty-two, Lady Kitty Duer, Sarah Living- 
‘ston (Mrs. John Jay), and Mrs. James Beekman smile upon the 
American of to-day as if grateful for the attention paid them by 
a million readers of a later generation than theirown. As usual, 
Mrs. Harrison writes of the romantic and domestic sides of Ameri- 
‘can life in the happiest manner conceivable. Mr. Kennan’s arti- 
cle on ‘ The Russian Police’ contains (it can hardly be said to be 
embellished by) a hexaplar phot = of a ‘terrorist,’ Serge Dega- 
ief. Viola Roseboro’s ‘A Jest of Fate’ brings forward a talented 
writer whose name is none too familiar to the public. The obser- 
vation is humorous, the style full of color, though there is a ten- 
dency, asin the writings of Miss Rives and Miss Murfree, to use 
‘the despised adjective ’ with somewhat too little restraint. Kemble 
is the happily chosen illustrator of this story as well as of Edwards’s 
“A Born Lxseebor: An imaginative short poem is C. P. Cranch’s 


‘Music in Heaven’; Col. Higeineng's ‘Sixty and Six’ is less felic- 


itous than its title; while C. H. Webb’s ‘ That Poet of the Future’ 





? 


suggests to James Whitcomb Riley that the gentleman in question 
may be a lady,— ; 
it may be that this Poet, on whose coming we 
When really come and with us will be spoken of 
‘Washington’s Inauguration,’ by John Bach McMaster, is the 
epening article in Harper's. An engraving faces it of the Gibbs- 
anning portrait of the Father of his Country, by Gilbert Stuart. 
It was Mr. McMaster, we believe, who attracted attention to the 
question, to what extent the benevolence of Washington’s expres- 
sion was due to his false teeth. They certainly appear to have de- 
— the expression of his mouth of strength and character, but 
nevolence is not a negative virtue, and a benignant countenance 
is not merely one from which the natural lines have been effaced. 
Had the first President’s teeth been as firmly rooted as the Charter 
Oak, we are confident his expression would have lost nothing of 
its deep-seated benignity. Another full-page illustration—and an 
excellent one it is—shows Washington in the act of taking the 
oath ; still another, a street scene on the night of the Inauguration, 
with a ‘Long Live Washington’ transparency lighting half the 
crowded scene, and the small-paned windows all aglow; while a 
fourth reveals the Presidential coach stopped on its way to Federal 
Hall, not by highwaymen, but by mounted neighbors of the states- 
man and patriot. Mr. Curtis—in that Easy Chair which would be 
so hard for any one else to fill—does not let slip the opportunity 
to pay his respects to the great shade whom we are all invoking 
this month, and to that other ae who fills a larger space in our 
thoughts and reverence the farther his bodily substance recedes 
into the past: ‘If in this year we were to cast the national horo- 
scope, would we not all say, and with truth, that so long as the 
quality of Washington is the substance of American citizenship, so 
long as we are capable of producing citizens like Abraham Lin- 
coln, we may count ourselves secure, because comprehending that 
it is greatness of soul alone which makes national greatness, and 
so, thanking God for Washington and Lincoln, we need not despair 
of the Republic?” In the same connection, Moncure Conway's 
‘Footsteps in Washingtonland’ are well worth following. The 
best thing in Mr. Warner’s‘A Little Journey in the World’ was 
probably not written by himself: it is the ‘To be continued’ with 
which it concludes. Benjamin Constant, in ‘Tangier and Moroc- 
co,’ plays a double vé/e, dropping the pen of the descriptive writer 
whenever what he has to say can be told best with the pencil of 
the artist. Another fully illustrated paper is the third instalment 
of Bjérnson’s ‘ Norway and its People,’ in which the poet and poli- 
tician confesses to scant sympathy with the five-minutes-for-re- 
freshments tourist. Illustrations are used lavishly, too, in Theodore 
Child’s ‘ Characteristic Parisian Cafés.’ Mr. Howells, in his Study, 
takes the wrappers off a pile of books of verse, and gives cordial 
greeting to the rhymes of Charles Henry Webb, Archibald Lamp- 
man, Clinton Scollard, Frank Dempster Sherman and David Gray. 
Was he impelled thereto by Mrs. Fields’s sonnet, ‘ Song,’ in this 
number of the magazine ? 


There are no more striking illustrations in the current Scrzbmer's 
—not even the frontispiece of the duel scene in ‘ The Master of Bal- 
lantrae,’ or the pictures of contortionists ‘contorting,’—there are no 
moré interesting examples of the engraver’s art in the number, 
than the woodcuts illustrating Mr. Rideing’s article on ‘ The Build- 
ing of an “ Ocean Greyhound.””’ The interior and exterior views 
of the framework of the great steamships—the greyhound’s skele- 
ton, as it were—are singularly impressive, giving an effect of dis- 
tance and atmosphere that is unusual in pictures of subjects such 
as this. Most readers of this interesting article, and indeed even 
the hurried glancer through the magazine, will get a conception of 
the size of an ocean steamship, and of the fearfulness and wonder- 
fulness of its structure, that they never had before. ‘ The woodcuts 
show different views of the frames of the City of New York, taken, 
it is to be presumed, from photographs, but giving a much clearer 
idea of the appearance of a vessel on the stocks than any photo- ° 
graph can, while not an atom of the detail is lost. Mrs. Fields has 
much to say about the contents. of ‘A second Shelf of Old Books : 
Edinburgh,’ and gives fac-similes of an autograph note of Byron’s 
to his publisher, written in a copy of ‘Don Juan,’ and of a note 
from De Quincey to Mr. Fields, and portraits of Marjorie Fleming, | 
Dr. John Brown, John Wilson, Sir Walter Scott, and other Scotti 
literary celebrities. Oneof the portraits of Sir Walter is Lawrence's 
painted for George IV. in the year 1820; another, of great interest, is 
from an original drawing in chalk by Stuart Newton, belonging. to 
Mrs. James Lodge of Boston, and never before reproduced. The 
portrait of Henrik Ibsen, the Swedish dramatist, with smooth-shaven 
upper lip, spectacles on nose, and iron-gray hair and beard sweep- 
ing back from the resolute features, will be thrice welcome to read- 
ers of the recent Camelot volume containing three of his strongest 
plays, in English. The accompanying critical sketch is by George 
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as ‘ she.’ 































Rice C ter. A welcome spirit of adventure breathes through 
‘ Climbing Mount St. Elias,’ the illustrated opening article of the 
number. Fiction is represented by an instalment of Stevenson’s 
‘Master of Ballantrae,’ and by short stories by John R. Spears and 
— Elliott Curran. The poetry is supplied by Celia Thaxter, A. 

mpman and Louise Imogen Guiney ; and the more serious read- 
ing by Charles Francis Adams, on ‘The Prevention of Railroad 
Strikes,’ and Thomas Dwight, in the paper above referred to on 
‘The Anatomy of the Contortionist.’ 


The pidce de resistance of the April Az/antic is unquestionabl 
Dr. Holmes’s beautiful tribute to Mr. Lowell on his seventiet 
birthday, read at the Tavern Club dinner in Boston on Feb. 22. 
Qur readers have already had the — of seeing it, and need 
no words of ours to assure them of its vigor and grace, and the 
justness of its eulogy. It is what the theme might have been ‘ex- 
pected to inspire Dr. Holmes to accomplish. The literary flavor 
which marks the work of almost every contributor to The Atlantic 
is not lacking in the poem ‘ Death in April,’ which fills several 

es of the magazine. The poet is Bliss Carman, a young Cana- 
dian Zttérateur of whom great things are expected by his literary 
friends; and the reference in the title is to the death of Matthew 
Arnold, a year ago this month.- Naturally enough, the threnody 
suggests ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘Adonais,’ and ‘ Thyrsis ’"—Arnold’s own lament 
over his lost friend, the poet Clough; and naturally, also, it is 
‘ Thyrsis’ to which its resemblance is closest. It is melodious, 
melancholy and imaginative, as all such verse should be, and not 
more imitative than such efforts usually prove nowadays. A single 
stanza will show the manner plainly enough: 
-O mother April, mother of all dreams, 

Child of remembrance, mother of regret, 

Inheritor of silence and desire 
Who dost revisit now forsaken streams, 

Canst thou, their spirit, ever more forget 
How one sweet touch of immemorial fire 

Erewhile did use to flush 
The music of their wells, as sunset light 

Is laid athwart the springtime with keen hush ? 

Being so gracious and so loved, hast thou 
In all thy realm no shelter from the night 

Where Corydon may keep with Thyrsis now? 

The poem ‘In Eclipse,’ by Dr. T. W. Parsons, refers to nothing 
more definitely astronomical than the soul’s loss of hope during a 
iod of spiritual stagnation or barrenness; and Miss H 

ton’s historical essay ‘ Before the Assassination ’ refers, not to 
the plot of Wilkes Booth, but of Marcus Brutus and Caius Cas- 
sius. Many attractive features appear in ‘An Outline Portrait ’ of 
Magdalen Newport, Lady Danvers, ‘ Donne's dear friend and Her- 
bert’s mother,’ by Miss L. I. Guiney. 

Havin 
produced a great poet, Edmund Gosse attempts in the current 
number of that magazine to tell what a great poet is. Mr. Gosse 
is seldom dogmatic; so now he declares that Jerhaps ‘the main 
elements of poetical greatness will be found to be originality in the 
treatment of themes, perennial charm, exquisite finish in execution, 
and distinction of individual manner.’ Gray has each of these quali- 
ties; but as Mr. Gosse’s original list of a dozen great English 
poets was found to contain thirteen names, and his object was not 
to choose a ‘ baker’s dozen,’ the lack of spontaneity and volume in 
Gray’s poetic output is seized upon as an excuse for throwing him 
overboard : ‘I yield him—a tender babe, and the only one of my 
interesting family which I will consent to throw to the wolves.’ For 
two others, whose claims have been disputed by THE CRITIC’S cor- 
respondents, he couches the lance of argument. They are Pope and 
Dryden. One of our contributors who spoke disparagingly of these 
two worthies was Maurice Thompson, whose opinion he esteems 
ightly as coming from so remote a spot as Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

¢ two Americans who reminded the English critic that Andrew 
Lang doesn’t count Pope a poet at all are reminded in turn that Mr. 
Lang is apt to bless to-morrow the classic he has banned to-day. 
On the whole Mr. Gosse’s rejoinder is a very readable paper, and 
one a with him that ‘the interest which this controversy has un- 
doubtedly called forth seems to prove that there is a side on which 
such questions as have been started are not unwelcome nor un- 
worthy of-careful study.’ Allusions to ‘ Jeffries,’ the naturalist, and 
* Heosphorus, the bearer of light,’ indicate that the proof-sheets 
of ‘ What is a Great Poet?’ were not sent to London for correc- 
tion. We have left ourselves no room to speak of the other 
atticles in The Forum, in one of which Dr. Thomas Hill recom- 
mends as ‘ A Way to Teach English Spelling’ the ‘ extensive intro- 
anv Ny Ellis’s Glossic into the primary schools’; the rvs 3 in 

i vege ag adaptation of the English alphabet, devised by 
- Ellis in 1870, which is so simple that ‘evri wun 
hoo r’ is aartikl kan reed Glosik at seit.’ ‘ The Rise of Bou- 





recently decided in 7he Forum that America has not - 
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langer ’ (it is the baker who. has risen in this case, instead of the 
bread) is described at some length by Guillaume Christian ‘Téner, 
who predicts that the career which began with ‘a horse and a song’ 
will end as it began—z.e¢., with a song, as Béranger (he remin 
us) says everything does, in France. 





The Lounger 


IT WILL BE too much to expect the opponents of the new Ad- 
ministration to pass over in silence a certain significant sentence 
that occurs or page 829 of the April Century. It was not written 
by a contributor to the magazine; if it were a writing of recent 
date its significance would be #z7. What makes it impressive is 
the fact that it was written thousands of years ago. In view of 
this circumstance, its prophetic pertinence is absolutely startling. 
It is a passage of Holy Writ, and may be found in the first column 
of the fac-simile of the page at which the Bible on which Washing- 
ton took the oath of office lay open. The paragraph reads thus, 
the italics being mine : 

Benjamin shall raven as a wolf: in the morning he shall devour the 
prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil. 





IN GLANCING through Harger’s and The Century this month, 
one is struck by the dignity and simple beauty of Federal Hall and 
the private houses of New York a hundred years ago. There are’ 
handsome buildings, both public and private, in the New York of 
to-day—many more of them than there were when Washington 
came here to live ; but they are lost sight of, absolutely swallowed 
up in the endless rows of ugly, ill-assorted, commonplace and vul- 
gar shops and dwellings that outnumber them a thousand to one. 

n what city of the world, I wonder, can there be found anything 
corresponding to Union Square, for instance? In this pretty little 
park one may look around him in all directions without seeing a 
single building on which the eye can rest with a moment's grati- 
fication to the zsthetic sense. The huge building on the north 
side in which Zhe Century, among other ‘concerns,’ is housed, 
and the Decker building on the west side, are possible excep- 
tions. The few old houses that still remain are inoffensive; and 
the Everett House, by comparison with most of its neighbors on 
the south and east and west, is to a certain extent pleasing. But 
there is not a solitary structure of any sort about the whole Square 
that really does credit to the architect who designed it. The stat- 
ues of Washington and Lafayette are oases in a desert of the com- 
monplace and vulgar. 





SPEAKING of old New York reminds me of an old New Yorker, 
the Hon. John Jay—that one among our inheritors of Revolution- 
ary names and traditions who to-day in look and manner most 
perfectly recalls the ‘men of 76.’ If any scion of an American his- 
toric house better reproduces the old type than he, I have yet to 
see him. It would be a thousand pities if, by any chance, Mr, Jay 
should fail-to be a conspicuous figure in the centennial celebration 
here this month. I note, by the way, the absence of the name and 
family of Washington from the list of ladies who are to dance in 
the cotillion at the Inauguration Ball. Surely there are representa- 
tives of the Washingtons ‘ extant ’ to-day. 


THE FRONTISPIECE of the April Book Buyer is a portrait of 
Miss Alice French, better known to the readers of magazines as 
Octave Thanet. - Miss French’s home is in the West, but she comes 
of a New England family. I recommend this biographical sketch 
of Miss French to young writers, because it shows them the value 
of painstaking and hard work—which, after all, are much the same 
thing. She does not lay claim to any ny powers of imagination, 
so she makes sure of a groundwork of fact to found her tales upon. 
She keeps well-filled note-books, and, as Stevenson did in his youth, 
studies the style of the best authors, Great writers, besides Steven- 
son, have observed the same methods. Miss French can write for 
ten hours at a stretch, and has sat at her desk for twenty-four con- 
secutive hours, only taking time to eat a hasty meal. The morning 
hours are the ones she prefers to devote to work, and the afternoon 
she gives to play, being fond of rowing, swimming, driving and walk- 
ing. The old-fashioned idea that writers never leave their studies, 
and that they shun all light except that made by the midnight oil, 
has been exploded by the rosy-cheeked, athletic quill-drivers of the 
present day. 





THE MAN who keeps the.‘’stock’ of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. at the branch house in this city, has been a good deal sur- 
rised lately by the sudden demand for copies of Dr. Holmes’s 
emoir of Motley. Not being an omnivorous. reader, or taking a 
deep interest in the publications of other houses than that which 


employs him, he has not yet learned of the appearance of Mr. Cur- 
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of, old but to ‘see and to hear some new thing.’ Going from. the 
Strand into Belgravia, or. Bayswater, May Fair, or South Kensington 
‘drawing-rooms, it was all one ; all were equally on the alert to hear 
the latest account; and it was amusing to see how every other 
topic fled, especially among the men, directly anyone appeared who 
had ‘ just come from the Law Courts.’ 

Poor Macdonald! I was sorry for him, with his ever increasing 
irritability and uneasiness. How he must have hated the whole 
thing, and how gently and patiently that most courteous of judges, 
Sir James Hannan, bore with .his repeated appeals. I think Sir 
James—he has the kindest heart in the world—felt for the poor old 
man. In Printing House Square Macdonald is an autocrat, a demi- 
god; in the witness box he was a miserable schoolboy, caught in a 
scrape, guilty of no real harm, but feeling damien small, un- 
utterably ashamed, and unutterably indignant with his tormentors. 
A curious thing it was also to see how in that stifling, suffocating 
mass of spectators, the great ones of the earth found their level 
—and I must add found it with good humor. The desire to be 
present was so intense, and the applications were so innumerable 
that each one seemed to feel only too thankful to be anywhere, and 
resented not in the smallest degree being buffeted, elbowed and 
compressed as byhydraulic pressure. I could mention some formi- 
dable names, whose faces confronted me from this species of hum- 
ble obscurity. Let me however name only two, one being the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, who beamed all over on ultimately obtaining 
a few inches of bare board whereon to rest his wearied limbs after 
hours of standing ; and the other the President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, who looked equally jubilant on being offered, at the same time, 
a seat that must have been about as comfertable as the Iron Cage. 
(N.B. I half thought of offering him mine—most kindly accorded 
me by Sir James Hannan himself—and exacting in return, out of 
his dire necessity, a ticket for the Academy Soirée!) Gone for- 
ever is that chance. Ten days ago, every reserved seat was 
— for the next three months. Now, anyone can have one 

or the asking. 

Perhaps the merry entertainment at Grosvenor House last week 
‘was not strictly a literary one, but the literary world went in for it 
well, at all events. The ducal rooms, so often lent for charitable 

urposes, are almost as well known to Londoners proper as Bur-: 

ington House, or St. James’ Hall, but they have never been done 
more justice to in point of performers and programme, than on be- 
half of the Dogs’ Home. Dogs, we must suppose, have a special 
charm for the artistic mind ; at least if we are to judge from Mrs, 
Bancroft’s account of her struggles with a severe cold, which made 
her feel so ill that nothing short of the arrival of the programme 
with its ‘row of pleading little doggies’ heads’ could have raised 
her from her sick bed. In the prettiest manner possible, Mrs. Ban- 
croit, who knows her public as another woman knows her nursery, 
took us all into her confidence, and besought us to accept her ‘ with 
only half a voice,’ in spite of all the hot applications, the ‘ gargling 
and inhaling, and inhaling and gargling’ gone through in order to 
roduce a voice at all. The recitation on the list had perforce to 
abandoned, but in its stead Mrs. Bancroft gave the well-known 
American verses, ‘That's what we do at the springs,’ and gave 
them with all the vivacity and spirit which make her everybody’s 
favorite. 

Most of the people, however, had come together to hear Miss 
Ellen. Terry—not Mrs. Bancroft,—and they were amply rewarded 
by her rendering of ‘The Round Tower of Thanis,’ a short piece by 

iss Christina Rossetti, founded on an incident of the Indian 
Mutiny. Into these brief verses Miss Terry threw a passion and 
fervor which brought tears to many eyes. In reply to the soft aris- 
tocratic murmurs of applause—I cannot call them by any other 
name—we had Story’s comic lines on ‘The Whistler’; after which 
a little confidence, 2 /a Mrs. Bancroft. ‘ Really I don’t know any- 
thing more—except the sleep-walking scene—and perhaps that 
would be too ——?’ But no one ever heard what, for actress and 
audience alike pages to laugh, and those who had been at ‘ Mac- 
beth’ very recently laughed the most of all. 

But I must say one word about the arrangements at Grosvenor 
House. They were not good, and they might so easily have been 
better. To be sure, the noble saloom wherein we were gathered 
was heaven upon earth as compared to the Law Courts; but in 
the one case you had paid your guinea—in the other, not ; et vozla 
Zout. 

And oh, dear me, if young ladies and gentlemen who act as 
vergers on thes€ occasions, would only do it with a little less 
rustling and bustling, and fuss and fume! The best amateur pew- 
openers I have ever seen were a set of public-school boys—it was 
at Winchester at a crowded confirmation,—and the air of quiet 
dignity, the gentleness, the unobtrusiveness, with which these very 
qpung men ‘performed their duties, was a perfect pleasure to be- 





Critic 


as compared with the usual officious and aggressive self-im- 
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portance of Jacks-in-office at things of the kind. Who wants to be 
ordered up, willy-nilly, into a front place, when a back one is. in 
every way preferablg? And if one does choose to sit in a draught 
for the sake of a breath of fresh air, is that any reason why one 
should become a target for inquiry and remonstrance that amount 
to positive persecution ? 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


THERE is a certain satisfaction, even though it be alloyed with 
envy, in thinking of the pleasures in store for people who are to 
pass the summer. in Europe, and as a number of Boston authors 
will be favored in this way, I thought the readers of THE CRITIC 
would like to know something of their plans. An author may be 
supposed to have a particularly good time abroad if the haunting 
shadow of ill-health or task-work does not interfere with the en- 
joyment of his proverbially princely income. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, who ‘sails on April 27, is favored be- 
yond most authors in his opportunities for enjoying his visit abroad, 
for he is almost as much at home in England, which is his objective 
point, as in this country, and the only thing which occurs to me as 
likely to hamper his independence is that silken chain with which 
cultured English society delights to bind him, and which, indeed, 
is a thrall that few people would struggle to resist. But Mr. Low- 
ell has earned the right to leisurely enjoyment, and even if he 
should write no more books, his representative position as the 
minister of letters is of more value to our country abroad than if 
he had the diplomatic title without the honors of character and 
culture with which his personality invested it. 

Another of our authors who is to pass the summer in Europe is 
associated with so many literary and philanthropic activities that he 
will be missed greatly, should circumstances require him to remain 
‘there for any length of time. Col. T. W. Higginson is going abroad 
mainly for his wife’s health, and his plans all depend upon that. . 
He expects to sail on June 1, and to stay for a time in Wales on 
his arrival, but even this is uncertain. He has no literary plans 
beyond continuing his weekly papers in Harfer’s Bazar and his 
monthly one in The Independent. Should he make any considerable 
stay in London he will do some work connected with a schoolbook, 
‘English History for American Readers,’ which he and his nephew, 
Dr. Edward Channing, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard 
University, have had for some time in preparation. 

Col. Higginson will have a pleasant avant-courréer in the dain- 
ty volume of poems and translations, ‘The Afternoon Landscape,’ 
which is to be published in London and New York next Saturday 
by Longmans, Green & Co. It touches a high plane of poetic sen- 
timent and is at once manly and delicate in tone. Several of the 
poems recall the author’s military experience, others are tender 
tributes to friends who have passed away, while others show that 
fine appreciation of nature which is so familiar in his prose. The 
translations, which are mostly of sonnets from Petrarch, are in har- 
mony with the character of the original poems, which have a cer- 
tain mellow glow, betitting the title of the book, and the closing 
words of the Prelude, ‘the changed landscape of time's afternoon.’ 
There is a suggestion of a less natural transformation in the ad- 
dress of a pamphlet which the author received from Paris a few 
days ago, which ran as follows: ‘Sir Thomas Wentworth Hig- 

inson, A.M., Cambridge, U.S.A.’ It seemed to him a droll com- 

ination. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge has given up his winter quarters in Na- 

les, which he left with regret, in order to be able to reach Rome 
Selon the season becomes too far advanced. Early in March he 
and his family passed a few days at the Hotel des Capuchins, 
Amalfi, which he pronounces the most romantically situated of all 
inns, All the chambers were the cells of monks, and the goer. 7 
room was their refectory where they ate frugally and drank excel- 
lent Amalfi wine of their own making ; and the terraces on which 

Mr. Trowbridge and his family walked, are the same where they 

picked the grapes and olives; while the sea is still seen from the 

windows from which they looked down upon it breaking on the 

rocks three hundred feet below. . 

There was only one drawback to the enchantment of Amalfi for 
our Boston author, and that was the beggars, whom he describes as 
even more persistent and pestiferous than those of Naples. ‘There,’ 
he says, ‘ the beggars are generally speaking, a class ; here, every- 

y begs; you can’t look into a shop where a man is at work but 
he will put out his hand to you, nor pass a door but a strapping 
young mother will catch up a dirty baby and run after you and en- 
treat you to bestow upon it a so/dz. Give to one, you.are beset by 
ascore.’ Mr. Trowbridge has since escaped from the beggars of 

Amalfi, has visited Sorrento and passed a week or so at Capri, and 

is probably now disporting himself in Rome. 
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‘It is a pleasant lit errand on which Mr. Oscar Fay Adams 
of Felton Hall, Cambridge, proposes to cross the Atlantic this 
spring. His plan is to write a life of Jane Austen amid the scenes 
which are identified with her exquisite pictures of life and memories 
an the England of her day. I can conceive of no more attractive 
work for a biographer than tracing the steps of the great novelist 
from the quiet Hampshire parsonage, where she was born and 
where her father lived as rector for na | years, to Bath, South- 
—— and Chawton, down to the day of her death in Winchester, 
and her burial in the noble cathedral of that town. If Mr. Adams 
-can illuminate the pathetic record of her experience and the condi- 
tions of her literary development amid the somewhat commonplace 
lives and characters which have been transfigured by her genius, he 
will do a most valuable work. 

_Mr. William H. Rideing expects to go to England in July for a 
six weeks’ trip during which he will do some writing for Scrzbner's 
_ jin the intervals of vacation pleasuring. In addition to his editorial 
work on The Youth's Companion, he.is assisting Mr. Rice on The 
North American Review, and the wonder is how he contrives to 
find time for his interesting contributions to the magazines. 

Summering in Europe has got to be a regular thing for Mrs. 

- Louise Chandler Moulton, who is to sail on June 1 and make London 
ther residence during ‘the season.’ She feels as much at home 
there as in Boston, and is brought into delightful relations with the 
most attractive society, both literary and artistic. Later, she in- 
tends to go to Germany for the baths. Mrs. Moulton will con- 
tinue her work on Zhe Youth's Companion during her absence, 
-and will write letters to the Boston Herald. Miss Louise Imogen 
‘Guiney is to sail on the same steamer as Mrs. Moulton, but I believe 
she will go at once to the continent. 

Cupples & Hurd open to-morrow their new store in School Street, 
which is a very tasteful and commodious establishment in the heart 
of the book-trade. A balcony with a brass railing surrounding the 
‘store enables every shelf to be readily reached without the use of 
dadders, and the oak beams of the ceiling give a massive impres- 
‘sion to this feature of the lofty hall. A high and well lighted base- 
ment accommodates the publishing and subscription departments. 
The retail department is under the charge of Mr. Alexander Laugh- 
ton of the late firm of Laughton & Macdonald. Altogether, the new 
establishment has a very attractive appearance. 

I hear that Mr. N. H. Chamberlin, author of ‘The Sphinx in 
Aubrey Parish,’ which was lately published by Cupples & Hurd, 
has another book in prospect. He will probably get his material 
together during the coming summer, which he will spend at Cape 
Cod. The first edition of his recent novel is well nigh exhausted, 
and his publishers say the demand for it is increasing. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co are to publish soon a new and revised edi- 
tion of ‘ Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ edited by 
Col. R. W. Phipps, late of the Royal Artillery ; in four volumes, 
and the illustrations are to be from woodcuts instead of from the 
usual photographic ‘ process-plates.’ The same firm is to bring 
out ‘A Popular History of the. French Revolution,’ by Mrs. Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer, which is based on French and English authori- 
ties, especially Michelet and Carlyle. A paper edition of Tolstot’s 
‘My Religion ’ has just been brought out by this firm. 

he Browning Society is to print Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman's 
per on Browning’s references to art and artists which was read at 
its meeting last Tuesday. It is a fine essay, the characterization 
of Andrea del Sarto and Fra Lippo Lippi as delineated by Brown- 
ing being an especially choice specimen of condensed criticism. 

There was a large collection of photographs and engravings illus- 

trating Browning’s art-references. 

* Mr. Howells is looking for a house in the neighborhood of Bos- 

‘ton in which to pass the summer with his family. 


Boston, April 1, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
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Dr. von Bilow’s Return 


SEEING only his back, as he stood on the little raised platform 
on the Metropolitan Opera House stage,.on Wednesday evening of 
last week, one might have mistaken the figure before him for 
that of the redoubtable Patrick Gilmore; when he turned around, 
however, the bald head and gray mustache and imperial remind- 
ed one of Dion Boucicault. But if the leader's looks brought to 
mind other persons than himself, his leading didn’t : ¢a¢ was some- 
thing unique, suc generds, . If it suggested anything apart from itself, 
it was the gyrations, gesticulations and genuflections of an autom- 

_aton or jumping-jack, rather than the mannerisms of any other con- 
ductor. This was the first impression, the result of a casual, momen- 
tary glance at the spare figure and the awkward, angular motions 
of the arms, legs, head and 

But as you continued to gaze, you lost sight of the awkward- 
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ness; amusement gave place to interest; interest turned toa ion. 
What you were conscious of was no longer a lean, stiff-jointed, 
elderly man, wearing a prodigiously long-pointed turned-down col- 
lar, and making aimless and jerky motions before a crowd of peo- 
ple apparently oblivious of his presence,—but a trained and talented 
musician, intent upon his task of interpreting through a band of 
competent and zealous artists the work of a master-mind with which 
he was in thorough sympathy. Knowing by heart every note of 
the Brahms and Beethoven symphonies, the ‘ Tannhauser ’ Overture, 
and the songs of Massenet and. Saint-Saens which Mme. Fursch- 
Madi sang so delightfully, Dr. von Biilow never once glanced at the 
score before him; but with every nerve at highest tension, fixed 
his eye first on one group of instruments, then another; warned the 
wood-wind when its turn was come, rallied the strings to repeated 
charges, roused the brass if it showed signs of wavering, lent new 
power to the arms of drummer and cymbal-player; yet kept per- 
fect control over the whole body while spurring up each part in 
turn. Sometimes the baton was flashing in his right hand, some- 
times in his left. Now he would signal to one section of the or- 
chestra with his head, then to another with his disengaged hand, 
again to a third by bending suddenly toward it with a jerk that 
threatened to throw him off his feet. He carried all the music 
of the evening in his head, and seemed fairly to write it in the 
air, where every member of the band might read it more clearly 
than on the page before him. It is a pity that every leader in the 
land could not have been present, for it was a lesson that must have 
inspired and instructed them in equal degree. There has been no 
more enjoyable concert in New York this winter; and it is gratify- 
ing to know that its pecuniary success was such as to add a round 
sum to the treasury of Dr. Felix Adler’s model Workingman’s 
School and Free Kindergarten, for whose benefit it was-given. 

On his second visit to’-New York, the most able of living 
pianists as some think, the most magnetic and inspired of living con» 
ductors as many believe, almost certainly the most profound thinker 
among contemporary musicians, and assuredly the most irritable and 
erratic genius of his tribe—Dr. Hans von Biilow has chosen 
to present himself to the ‘people almost exclusively as an inter- 
preter of Beethoven’s pianoforte music. He has given four re- 
citals counting two that had not yet taken place when these lines 
were written, and in them has played eighteen out of the thirty- 
three sonatas of the master, taking them up in chronological order, 
beginning with that in A major, Op. 2, No. 2, composed in 1795, 
and ending with the five titanic compositions (the adjective refers 
to contents rather than external dimensions) with which Beethoven 
said farewell to the instrument of his profoundest soul-communings. 
With the sonatas Dr. von Biilow consorted five sets of variations 
(twelve on a Russian dance-song, six on an original theme in F, Op. 
34, fifteen variations and fugue on a theme from the ‘ Eroica Sym- 
phony,’ thirty-three on an original theme in C minor, and thirty- 
three on a waltz by Diabelli), besides the Fantasia, Op. 77, and the 
posthumous ‘ Rondo a Capriccio’ to which the singular descri 
tive title, ‘Rage at the loss of a Penny,’ has been given. Obviously 
it was Dr. von Biilow’s purpose to present the most characteristic 
sides of Beethoven’s genius in his list of pieces, and therefore it will 
be interesting to note the sonatas chosen byhim.. They were these: 
Op. 2, No. 2, A major; Op. 10, No. 2, F major; Op. 13, C minor 
(‘ Pathétique’) ; Op. 14, No. 1, E major; Op. 14, No. 2, G major; 
Op. 28, D major; Op. 27, No. 1, E flat major; Op. 27, No. 2, C 
sharp minor (popularly, but without authority, termed the ‘ Moon- 
light Sonata’); Op. 31, No. 2, D minor; Op. 31, No. 3, E flat 
major; Op. 57, F minor (‘ Appassionata ’) ; Op. 78, F sharp major ; 
Op. 81, E flat major (‘Les Adieux, I’ Absence et le Retour’); Op. 
1o1, A major; Op. 106, B major; Op. 109, E major; Op. 110, A 
flat major ; Op. 111 C minor. 

Dr. von Biilow could not have presented himself in a more 
interesting and instructive character than he has done in this series 
of recitals. It is true that they appealed to a somewhat exclusive 
class of music-lovers, and exacted a high degree of patience and 
concentration even from these; but the teaching of the attendance 
at the Broadway Theatre was that this class is considerable in 
numbers and full of enthusiasm. The audiences tested the ca- 
pacity of the house and listened to the music with a devoted in- 
terest which proved the genuineness and extent of their culture. 
This is one reason why Dr. von Biilow’s selection was a happy 
one; another is this, that it checked any disposition to carp and 
criticise and compare. We have listened to a virtuoso of late who 
performs technical feats far beyond the ability of the Doctor, re- 
doubtable pianist that he is; and many of his listeners remembered 
his playing thirteen years ago when his fingers were more trust- © 
worthy than now and when his playing suggested the possibility of 
any amount of dvavura, though the temptation to indulge it was 
never yielded to even if felt. Had he mg cies like re other 
pianist, no matter how carefully he might have selected his pro- 
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gram, he would not have escai When 
rst he was here he met it, for Rubinstein had preceded him, and 
_after the tempestuous style of that genius, who stirred .up emotion- 
al cyclones wherever he went and scattered wide the wrecks of 
discriminating judgment, von Biilow’s calm intellectuality and clear 
analysis could make no deep impression. The touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin belongs to the Russian and has 
been denied to the German; we know its léveliness and will not 
eparecinte it. But after it the musical student has still something 
tolearn. The heart of a composition, mayhap, has been laid bare; 
at least we have felt its throbbings; but the structure of the in- 
genious mechanism which sends the warm blood through the veins 
is stilla mystery. It remains for the playing of a von Biilow to 
expose that; to disclose the beauty of law and order and symme- 
try, to exemplify that cardinal element of beauty—repose—which, 
as Ruskin has told us, is the sign alike of the supreme knowledge 
which is incapable of surprise, the supreme power which is incapa- 
ble of labor, the supreme volition which is incapable of change. 
Von Biilow’s playing is not hotly impulsive, but neither is it lack- 
ing in temperament. Its objectivity exerts. a charm which, though 
less amiable perhaps, is no less positive than that of the player 
whom nature has endowed with the privilege of projecting his own 
personality into the work of the composer. The appeal is to an- 
other faculty. One goes to theseat of esthetic judgment, the other 
to the seat of the emotions. Those who wish to add intellectual 
enjoyment to the pleasures of the imagination derive a happiness 
from von Biilow's playing which no other player can give in the 
same degree. 
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odious comparisons, 


M. Coquelin’s Farewell .Performances 


THE CLOSING performances of M. Coquelin in the Star Theatre, 
last week, mga. they cannot be said to have cast any new light 
upon his great and varied abilities, were particularly interesting from 

e fact that they marked their limit in certain directions. It is not 

to understand how his interpretation of the character of Ma- 
thias in ‘ Le Juif Polonais’ could be regarded as anything but a flat 
failure by any one familiar with the subtle, vivid, weird and imagin- 
ative conception of Henry Irving. The plea advanced by the most 
enthusiastic eulogists of the French actor, that Mr. Irving invested 
the part with higher attributes than those conferred upon it by the 
authors, will scarcely bear examination. In the first place, the as- 
sertion is not susceptible of proof, and, in the second, it is only an- 
other way of saying that wg 4 builded better than they knew. There 
are two fatal objections to the correctness of M. Coquelin’s theory. 
It is inconceivable that the comfortable, placid, low-comedy peas- 
ant whom he depicts could be the author of so desperate a crime, 
or that, being the author of it, he would be tortured to death by 
the horrors of a guilty conscience. The man is compounded of the 
commonest clay. He exhibits no trace of conscience, imagination, 
ambition, energy, craft, or any other characteristics than those of 
a prosperous, pudding-headed, short-tempered villager. The sup- 
posed apparition of his victim affects him no more than a night- 
mare or a sharp touch of indigestion. There is no foundation for 
the delirium of the third act, and the delirium itself, as he por- 
trays it, is a very low type of physical cowardice, with tearful ex- 
postulations and blubberings, which fall very far short of the tragic, 
and certainly do not portend imminent dissolution. The only strik- 
ing feature in the whole dream-scene was the vigorous pantomime 
in the confession of the murder, which demands no special inspira- 
tion. 

The impersonation was on the dead level of commonplace, and 
the excellence of the technical execution failed to compensate for 
the striking lack of imagination. It is plain this is one of the re- 

ts in which M. Coquelin’s artistic equipment is weak. He is 
solute master of almost every variety of eccentric humor, but in 
the realms of fancy, romance or spiritual elevation, his powers fail 
him. Yet he can interpret the simple and direct emotions with 
surprising force, as he proved in Jean Dacier. The interest here is 
: itively tragic, but it is created by perfectly simple means. M. 
Ecquslic did not succeed in thrilling his audience, but he com- 
manded their closest attention and earnest sympathy. His dignity, 
his repose, his unaffected tenderness, his eloquent declamations, 
his intense earnestness won him a genuine triumph. Even in this 
performance the apres! of romance was utterly wanting, but it wag 
not essential. The attributes are those of perfectly unselfish, de- 
voted and noble manhood, and his portrayal of them evinced a 
marvellous control over the agencies which he commonly employs. 
But it is in broad and eccentric comedy, after all, that he excels. 
His Fi in Beaumarchais’ comedy was delicious in its audacity, 
vitality, variety, and sparkle, while his Perrichon could scarcely be 
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surpassed in its humorous selfishness and vanity, or its convincing 
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truthfulness. M. Coquelin is a great artist whose return will be 
awaited with eagerness. 





A Protest Against Prejudice 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


It reflects severely upon certain dramatic critics of New York 
that so great an artist as M. Coquelin should meet with such 
unintelligent and prejudiced treatment at their hands. It is surely 
an evidence of disloyalty not only to the cause of the drama, but 
also to every eminent exponent of the dramatic art, that national 
prejudice should be allowed to take the place of that feeling of fel- 
lowship and gratitude which is the natural impulse of lovers of the 
drama towards one who has done so much for it as M. Coquelin. 
It is, perhaps, charitable to suppose that much of the criticism of his 
performances has been written rather in ignorance than in malice. 
But what shall we say to the following, from the 7rzbune of 
March 31? ‘Certainly nothing could be milder than the incidents 
of the last week, when there was nothing more exciting than 
the circus and Coquelin.’ The pettiness, the ludicrous inappro- 
priateness of these words must strike any one of average intelligence. 
After witnessing M. Coquelin’s wonderfully brilliant impersonation 
of even one alone of the many characters he has presented—M. 
Poirier, for instance, in that witty and charming play, ‘ Le Gendre 
de M. Poirier, —the injustice of naming him in connection with any 
but the masters of his art is felt most keenly. The man who can por- 
tray such delicate and subtle shades of feeling with such unerring 
truth to nature as Coquelin does in this performance, must be ac- 
knowledged to be one of the greatest of actors. The fact that 
probably not more than one-fourth of the audience understood his 
words, while all were able to follow the performance with under- 
standing and unabated interest simply by reading his ever-varying 
facial expression, was in itself an immense triumph for the actor. 

It is obviously a mistaken idea, although a popular one, that to 
give one actor the credit he deserves is to rob another of his 
share of appreciation. Some such idea as this is the only motive I 
can imagine for comparing two such different (although in their 
different schools perhaps equally fine) actors as Mr. Irving and M. 
Coquelin. The fact that the schools to which they belong are so 
widely different, and that in almost every case the vé/es they im- 
personate are so unlike, makes it almost impossible, and wholly un- 
profitable, to compare them in any other thana general way. Few 
playgoers can admire Mr. Irving. more deeply than I do. ° His tal- 
ent is perhaps more versatile than that of M. Coquelin, for he is great 
even in tragedy, whereas I have only known of M. Coquelin’s at- 
tempting one tragic part—that of Mathias, in ‘Le Juif Polonais,’ 
the original of ‘ The Bells’; and in spite of the many points of in- 
terest in his conception of the burgomaster, there is an obstacle to 
his success in the 7é/e which he himself has admitted : his physique is 
irremediably against him. I have seen M. Coquelin’s countenance 
express an endless variety of emotions, from the mischievous, irre- 
sistible humor which dances in every line of his face as Mascarille, 
to the poetical pathos which it expresses as Gringoire, and the 
mingled feelings of jealousy and love for his daughter, wounded 
pride, and temper conquered by courtesy, which he reveals in the 
character of the old father, M. Poirier. In these three parts, he 
strikes every other note save that of tragedy ; his command of pa- 
thos is as undoubted as his command of humor, but he never for an 
instant thrills one by any revelation of tragic power. M. Coquelin 
may be said to portray perfectly those phases of human nature 
which he attempts. His portrayal of them is, I think, more finished, 
more successful than Mr. Irving’s in his chosen ré/es. ‘ 

It is curious, by the way, that these eminent actors, whose theo- 
ries about their art differ so widely, should each produce the effect 
of acting according to the other’s principles. Mr. Irving, who be- 
lieves in ‘inspiration,’ usually gives the effect of having carefully stud- 
ied the interpretation he offers. He interests the spectator more 
by the depth and intellectuality of his conception than by the 
spontaneity and realism of his execution. (His impersonations of 
Louis XI. and Mathias in ‘ The Bells’ are exceptional in this re- 
spect.) Coquelin, on the contrary, although he holds that one should 
never lose oneself in a part, as certainly gives the effect of for- 
getting his own identity in that of the character he assumes. But 

owever we may compare or contrast these two great players, we 
should at least sufficiently divest ourselves of prejudice for or against 
any given school of acting, to be able to do exact justice to ac- 
tors who, like these, have instructed and delighted so many of their 
fellowmen, and done so much to preserve the great traditions of 
the stage. 


NEw YorK, April 2, 1889. K. D, 
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The Fine Arts 
The Spring Exhibition at the Academy | 
THE unterrified way in which our younger and more competent 
painters return, year after year, to their et upon the National 
Academy is the most encouraging sign to be perceived in the pres- 
ent state of American art. This spring, an attempt of the hanging 
committee to arrange the exhibits by their subjects has resulted in 
numerous chance encounters between the F saipeg and the invadeérs, 
to the manifest advantage of the latter. Most of the portraits being 
got together in the same room, it is easy to pick out the good ones. 
andscapes, genre pieces and the few still-lifes that have been 
admitted are scattered a little everywhere; but the committee has 
gathered, perhaps with malice prepense, most of the ideal subjects 
together, showing that a knowledge of how to draw and paint tends 
to sober the fancy, to steady the judgment, and to check the more 
perilous flights of the imagination. For instance, it is plain that 
the painter of ‘A Nymph of Hymen’ (No. 458) is not capable of 
indulging in such puerilities as ‘ Water Babies’ (No. 472), or ‘The 
Death of the Hamadryad’ (No. 480)... The Nymph is flesh and 
blood, becomingly draped in garments of substantial texture (though 
she has been furnished with a pasteboard lyre); but the Hama- 
dryads are such stuff as a commonplace mortal’s dreams are made 
of. How much better, too, is this little peasant, ‘St. Geneviéve,’ 
thinking of nothing, any more than her sheep, than the ‘ Orpheus,’ 
with his tigers (catalogued ‘ Orphans,’ No, 483), in a conventional 
grey-green landscape, which, again, owes whatever charm it pos- 
sesses to an approach to realistic treatment. So, of the sculp- 
tures exposed in this West gallery, the best and most penetrated 
with ideality is Mr. Elwell’s ‘ Rebecca,’ a manifest copy of a well- 
chosen model ; and the poorest, because the most idealized, is Mr. 
Loeher’s ‘ Siegfried.’ There is plenty of imaginative insight, too, 
in Mr. St. Gaudens’s portrait medallion of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
careful though it is even to hardness. 

Of the portraits in the East Gallery, Frank Fowler’s lady in 
white and. F. D. Millet’s ‘Portrait of Miss W.’ in grey are 
among the best. Kenyon Cox’s ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ in composite 
costume is very well painted. So are Edmund E. Tarbell’s ‘ Sister 
Lillie’ and B. C. Porter’s ‘ Portrait of a Boy.’ Mr. Chase’s ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady in Pink’ is not a distinguished success. In the North 
Gallery, Irving R. Wiles’s ‘ Sonata,’ which we prefer to consider as 
a portrait group, is one of the best things in the exhibition. 

The North Gallery is strong in landscapes, among which Du 
Bois F. Hasbroyck’s ‘Catskill Forest in Winter,’ W. S. Macy’s 
‘ Along the Canal’ (also a snow scene); and Miss Juliette Han- 
son’s ‘ Twilight’ may be specially mentioned. But most of the 
landscape-painters are accommodated at the opposite end of the 
building, where may be seen George Inness’s ‘Coming Storm,’ of 
huge dimensions; Homer Martin’s ‘Coast of Normandy’; B. R. 
Fitz’s ‘ October Landscape’; Carlton T. Chapman’s ‘ Ferry Land- 
ing’; Swain Gifford’s ‘The Ravine, Naushon, Mass.’; and Robert 
A. Eichelberger’s ‘Harlem River’; a bird’s-eye view, with canal- 
boats sibered along the snow-covered banks. Of the many winter 
landscapes, however, Walter L. Palmer’s ‘ Winter Moonrise’ in the 
West Gallery (No. 464) pleases us most. His ‘ Snow Study,’ in the 
Corridor, is also an exquisite bit of painting. In the Corridor, too, 
is Alden Weir's ‘Rugged New England,’ a study of more than 
common strength. 

Two good paintings of South Western life, ‘Morning on the 
Market-Place, San Antonio,’ with blanket-clad men and gaily 
dressed women at table in the open air, and ‘Sunday Morning in 
Chihuahua,’ by Thomas Allen; Francis C. Jones’s sail-boat, with 
fisherman and daughter, ‘Running for Home’; Robert V. Sew- 
ell’s troup of Holland ‘ Fisher Folk’; F. H. Tompkins’s ‘Good 
Friday in Bavaria,’ a girl kissing the cross laid on the altar steps ; 
Theodore E. Butler’s ‘Widow’; Verplanck Birney’s ‘ The Quiet 
Hour,’ in a studio filled with grey twilight and tobacco-smoke ; 
Francis Day’s ‘ Didn’t you know Me?’ a girl in black who has just 
laid aside her mask ; Baward E. Simmons’s ‘ Old Man and Child,’ 
back to window; Horatio Walker’s cattle-piece, ‘Spring’; Theo, 
Robinson’s ‘A King’s Daughter’; H. O. Walker’s semi-nude ‘ St. 
John’; and A. B. Sewell’s ‘In the Dunes’ are excellent works to 
which our space permits us to do but scant justice. The last, a 

oup of girl and kid resting among some yellow-flowered celan- 

ines in a waste of sandhills, is particularly agreeable in its pale 
but warm tones and solid, unaffected handling. 





Art Notes 

Two of the paintings from the Davis Sale—Rousseau’s ‘ Sun- 
set in the Gorge of Apremont’ and Degas’s ‘ Ballet Girls ’—have 
been put on exhibition by the purchaser, Mr. Durand-Ruel, at his 
new galleries in Fifth Avenue, where also may be seen a small but 

- charming Corot, a Diaz ( a ‘ Pool with Horses’ ), an early Troyon, 
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two excellent landscapes by Damoye, and several new Impressionist 
portations,” 


pictures by Monet, Pissarro and Sisley, all recent im 


—About.a score of water-color paintings by Robert Burns Wil- 
son, of Kentucky, author of a book of poems called ‘ Life and Love,” — 
may be seen at Klackner’s gallery in Seventeenth Street: Mr. Wil- 
son’s work as a water-colorist, _ not wholly without merit, is 
rather cold and deficient in vigor; the painter’s strength lies in his 
pen rather than his brush. 

—There ought to be a warm welcome and a steady support for 
the new monthly magazine, Artistic Japan. It is a royal quarto in 
form, and each number, in addition to its letter-press,-has a port- 
folio of superb colored illustrations, printed in Paris under the 
supervision of the editor, S. Bing. Such names among the collabor- 
ators as Anderson, Gonse, Franks, Huish, Hayashi, and Pabst in- 
sure the high quality of text and picture. Though it is really mar- 
vellous how far Japanese art has influenced our decoration and 
painting of natural objects within the twenty years since the coun- 
try was really opened, yet the half has not been told—the best is yet 
to come. Most of the ‘ Japanese art,’ with which the general pub- 
lic is acquainted is cheap stuff, and not infrequently the product of 
prison contract labor. Even among collectors of the higher ranges 
and older products of the native art, there is little understanding of 
its merits and motives. The projectors of this periodical aim to 
be guides to the large and increasing circle of admirers who are not 
yet experts. Artistic yoga is for the general public, and we wel- 
come it as an evangel of the beauties of ‘ The Princess Country.’ 
The first of the six numbers now ready is illustrated in the main 
with designs from Hokusa, and the accompanying nine plates are 
in the form of landscape, wall-picture, decorative design, bronze 
work and wood-carving. All ambitious decorators, art workers, 
artists and beautifiers of the home will find this periodical a rich 
mine of suggestion. As an accompaniment for individuals or clubs 
entering into the study of Japanese art by reading Gonze, Anderson 
or So , we can think of nothing better. (220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York.) 


—From L. Prang & Co. we have received a batch of Easter 
cards conspicuous he the daintiness and variety of their design. 
Some of the ideas are new this year, and come under the head of 
what is known in the trade as ‘ novelties.’ 


—One of the pictures from the Twachtman sale, a landsca 
with farm buildings on a hillside, has turned up at Knoedler’s gal- 
lery. Among other American paintings to be seen there are a 
‘ Study of Haystacks’ under an evening sky, by Van Boskerck, and 
two paintings by Geo. Inness—a ‘ Moonlight ° and a ‘ Farm Scene 
with Cattle, at Sundown.’ 

—There is an interesting collection of American water-colors at 
Keppel’s. Coming thus late in the season and unexpectedly, several 
artists seem to have been taken unawares and to have been surprised 
into showing their best work. Mr. Swain Gifford’s sketch of a 
‘ Tile Kiln’ and his drawing in pen-and-ink and wash of a ‘ Tow 
on the Hudson River,’ Mr. Blum’s pastels, Mr. Church’s sketch of 
a girl and tiger and Mr. Francis Day’s ‘ Afternoon’ are vastly more 
interesting than their usual exhibition work. George Hitchcock’s 
‘ Wash Day,’ Harry Eaton’s landscapes, Miss Bunker’s figure stud- 
ies and Miss McChesney’s ‘Gloucester Harbor’ are also rather 
better than their average work. 





Notes 


MACMILLAN & Co. have just arranged with Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. of London for the American sale of that firm’s new 
Library of Philosophy—a serie’ of works edited by J. H. Muirhead 
and arranged in three departments, dealing respectively with schools 


of philosophers, the history of thought in particular departments, ™ ». ° 


and the subject-matter of philosophy treated from an original point 
of view. In the first series, which will, it is hoped, ultimately cover 
the entire history of thought in the fields of metaphysics and ethics, 
the following volumes have already been promised :—‘ Sensation- 
alists: Locke to Mill,’ by W. S. Hough, D.Sc., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; ‘Modern Realists: Leibnitz to Lotze,’ by Prof. Andrew 
Seth of St. Andrews’; ‘Early Idealists: Descartes to Leibnitz,’ 
by W. L. Courtney of New College, Oxford ; ‘Scientific Evolu- 
tionists : Comte to Spencer,’ by Prof. John Watson of Kingston, 
Canada; ‘ Utilitarians: Bentham to Contemporary Writers,’ by W. 
R. Sorley of Trinity College, Cambridge; ‘Moral Sense Writers: 
Shaftesbury to Martineau,’ by Prof. Wm. Knight of St. Andrews’ ; 
and ‘Idealistic Moralists: Kant to Green,’ by Prof. Henry Jones of 
University College, Bangor, Me. Of the volumes of the second 
series, already arranged for, may be mentioned a‘ History of Logic,’ 
by Prof. Geo. S. Morris of Ann Arbor, Mich.; ‘ History of Psy- 
chology,’ by Prof. Adamson of Owens College ;. ‘ History of Politi- 
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cal Philosophy,’ by D. G. Ritchie and. J. H. Muirhead ; ‘ History of 
Economics,’ by Dr. J. Bonar; ‘ History of A‘sthetics,’ by A. Bosan- 
-quet; and ‘Evolution of Theology,’ by Prof. Otto Pfleiderer. As 
an introduction to the Library, Erdmann’s (smaller) ‘ History of 
Philosophy,’ in three volumes, has been translated by Dr. W. S. 
Hough of Ann Arbor, and will appear very shortly. 


—Mr. Froude’s novel, ‘The Two Chiefs of Dunboy,’ will be pub- 
lished on Monday in England and towards the end of the week by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. The time covered bythe story is the middle 
of the last century, and the chief characters are Irish exiles who 
have taken refuge in France, where they still wage war against the 
old enemy—England. There will be two editions of the book, one 
in paper, and the other in cloth for those who wish to keep it in 
their library after having read it. 

—George Ticknor Curtis, the distinguished lawyer, is credited 
with the authorship of the anonymous novel, ‘ John Chardxes,’ soon 
to be issued by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


—Dr. Hans von Biilow is the subject of a portrait and accom- 
panying article in Harper's Weekly issued April 3. The same 
number contains sketches of pictures at the Academy. Kirk Mun- 
roe’s serial, ‘Doromates,’ begins in Harper's Young sie gat pub- 
lished April 2.. ‘The Children’s Aid. Society ’ is written of by Mrs. 
Sangster, the new editor of the Bazar. 

—Of the eleventh volume of the new English edition of Brown- 
ing’s works, in 16 volumes, 3150 copies have been printed—2600 for 
England, 1000 for America, and 150 large paper copies for sub- 
scribers. 

—‘ Rented—a Husband’ is the striking, if not attractive, title of 
an anonymous novel of theatrical life, announced by Cassell & 
Co. The story is said to be written by one who knows the life of 
the stage intimately, and writes of it in a way that is certain to 
attract attention. 

—A fund is to be raised for the education of the four children of 
the late Philip H. Welch, the humorist, none of whom is over nine 

ears old. Mr. Edward P. Clark of The Evening Post will be its 
Bianeorer, and the editors of Zhe Century, The Forum and The 
Christian Union have consented to audit his accounts. 
is a most deserving one. 


—Prof. Goldwin Smith contributes some of his reminiscences of 
John Bright to this week’s /ndependent. Among other things, he 
recollects having given the great orator and patriot a copy ofa 
fine edition of his (Mr. Bright’s) favorite author, Milton. He con-- 
siders him the greatest speaker he ever heard, and his St. James's 
Hall speech on the American Civil War the greatest of his 
speeches. He also suggests that the American who wishes suc- 
cess to the Home Rule movement is in the position of the English- 
man who hoped for the triumph of the Rebellion. In the 7rzdune 
of March 28,‘G. W.S.’ quoted an interview with Mr. Bright in 
which that great and good man confessed an antipathy to Shak- 
speare grounded upon ‘the continual interruption of the thought’ 
due to the dialogue form of verse. ; 


—The health of M. Paul Du Chaillu having somewhat broken 
down under the strain of preparing for the press his work on ‘ The 
Viking Age,’ which he has had in hand for eight years, he has 
sailed for Tangier, and will probably. spend a month in Morocco, 
and may pay a visit to Algiers. 


—It is said that B. P. Shillaber is engaged on a volume of per- 
sonal reminiscences extending over fifty years. 


—Announcement is made of the approaching sale at the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries of the library of the late Robert Lenox 
Kennedy, nephew of the late James Lenox, founder of the Lenox 
Library. A notice of the collection will appear in our next number. 


—The Hospital Book and Newspaper Society, which distributes 
,reading-matter among more than fifty penal, charitable or refotma- 
tory institutions, makes another request to the public for all kinds 
of literature—history, biography, poetry, fiction, magazines, reviews 
and illustrated weekly papers (American or foreign). Pictures and 
decorated”cards are also gladly received. Contributions should 
be sent, prepaid, to No. 21 University Place. 

.—Mrs. Richard A. Proctor, widow of the distinguished astrono- 
mer who died in this city of yellow fever last pier, bab been granted 
a pension of $500 by the British Goyernment. 

—‘Robert Emmet,’ Mr, J. I.C. Clarke’s metrical tragedy, has 
reached a second edition. It is published by the Putnams. 


—Dickens’s Kentish home at Gad’s-hill (the house in which he 

‘ died) is sprin for sale. The present. owner and occupant is Major 
. Budden. Besides the substantially-built house, the pro 

erty of\eleven acres includes a gardener’s cottage, greenhouse, stable, 

coach-house, farmyard, kitchen garden, rosary, lawn-tennis ground, 
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etc, The pretty Swiss chalet, presented to Dickens by his friend 
Fechter, which once stood here, now finds a resting-place in Cobham 
Park, close by. In this chalet the famous writer was wont to work, 
free from interruption, during the summer months, and here he 
penned the last lines he ever wrote. 


—The next meeting of the Conference of Educational Workers. 
will be held on Saturday afternoon, April 13, at 9 University Place. 
The subject will be ‘ Form Study in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades,’ and short papers will be- presented by Miss Caroline T. 
Haven, Mrs. Mary D. Hicks and Prof. Walter S. Perry. The gen- 
eral discussion will be opened by Miss Sarah A. Stewart, Miss. 
Satah B. Fawcett and Assistant Superintendent N. A. Calkins. 

—‘ W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement,’ by Wilfrid Ward, to 
be published shortly by Macmillan & Co., will contain reminis- 
cences of the movement by Prof. Jowett, Lord Selborne, and Dean 
Church, and memorial stanzas by Lord Tennyson. 


—‘ One of the most gifted linguists of the day has just passed 
away,’ says the London World; ‘in the Rev. J. J. O’Carroll, a 
Jesuit.’ Father O’Carroll had mastered fourteen languages with 
their literature, and had a fair acquaintance—that is to say, was om 
speaking terms—with about twenty more. 

—M. Gaume, the Catholic bookseller of Paris, who recently died 
at the age of eighty-nine, was one of the last survivors of Napoleon’s. 
armies, and took part in the expedition to Moscow. 

—For the purpose of collecting facts and consolidating his ex- 
perience, M. Zola is taking a number of trips on railway engines up 
and down the various French lines. In his new novel he will deab 
not only with railway life, but with the magistracy and the judicial 
manner of investigating crime. 


—Mr. Frederick Hawley, for some three years Librarian of the 
Shakspeare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon, died on March 13, of 
consumption. He had just completed a catalogue of all existing 
editions of Shakspeare in every language ; and it was his intention 
to obtain every one of them for his Library. He was particularly ~ 
proud of the American department of his charge, which under his 
judicious ,care had grown corisiderably. American visitors were 
always cordially welcomed by Mr. Hawley. 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. 

QUESTIONS 

1456.—Where can I find a poem called ‘ The City of Rest,’ which 

contains these lines ? 


Oh! birds from out the East 
Oh ! birds from out the West, 
Have ye found that happy city, 
In all your weary quest 





Publications Received 


re Ui Sopcat nt “> = he rulede in this 
any work wi u; ttsinterest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 
Angerstein, E., and Eckler,G. Home Gymnastics. $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boardman, G.D. The Ten Commandments..... Phila.: Amer. Baptist Pub, Society. 
Browning, Robert. Poetical Works. Vols. XI., XII. $1.50 each..Macmillan & Co. 
Daudet, Alphonse. Recollections of a Literary Man. Tr. by Laura Ensor. 
‘ RAO. o08 Geo. Routledge & Sons, 
Dexter, Seymour. Treatise on Co-Operative Savings and Loan Associations. $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
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Further notice of 
When no addressis given 


Dreamer of Dreams, A. By the author of Thoth. soc........... D. Appleton & Co. 
Emerson, es sngees Glimpses and Glances. $1............. «+. Cassell & Co. 
Faber, F.W. Hark, Hark, My Soul! soc.............05 se-ee F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
Finck, Henry T. Chopin, and Other Musical Essays. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Jackson, A. W. The Immanent God, and Other Sermons. $:. - 

3 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ning, Vaewee M. A Man ofthe Name ofJohn. asc..... ..... Cassell & Co. 
Laidlaw, A. H., Jr. The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 

the United States in German, French and English Laidlaw Bros. & Co. 







Lee, Margaret. Divorce. $1... . 1.0 -tscceecesseevercees Frank F, Lovell & Co. 
Lee, Kenneth. Stranger than Fiction. 50C.........sseeseseeeeeeees Pollard & Moss. 
Living Voices of Living Men. $1.25............2.2eeeeredeceees Thomas Whittaker 
aes James A. Hagar. soc............ -. Belford, Clarke & Co 
“Michael, Leo. She. soc.............. ia - Frank F. Lovell & Co. 
Moody, Martha L. Alan Thorne. $r.25...............- Boston: D. Lothrop Co 
Rollins, Alice W. From Snow to Sunshine. $1.50 F. A. Stokes & Bro. 


Seneca’s Minor Dialogues, Tr, by Aubrey Stewart. $2..........Scri % 

Sheldon, Louise Vescelius. An I.D.B, in South Africa. $1.50....John W. Lovell Co. 

Stickney, J. H. First Reader, asc. Second. 35c. Third. 45c. Fourth. ssc. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Taylor, J..E. ‘The Playtime Naturalist. $1.50...........0..+-.- D. Appleton & Co. 
The Mad from the West. Novel. soc. 4 988 Fike inandicasvieeante Po = Moss. 
Thomas, aM. Heaven and Earth. $1.............-.+..00- F. A. Stokes & Bro. 
Vincent, Marvin R. Word Studies in the New Testament. yo A ies. 
Waller, M. E. 


$r.50..... Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
edbcdivcdacavacesvere Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


The Rose-Bush of Hildesheim, 
Waller, M. E. Giotto’s Sheep. $1.50. 








